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Brooklyn Union’s CUTHRELL: 


the natural product is twice as hot 
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Where Did the Money 
Come From? 


The money came almost en- 
tirely from people willing to 
invest their savings in the 
telephone business. 








‘4000,000 
Added Every Day to 
Serve the Nation 


The Bell System has made an average additional 
investment of $4,000,000 every working day in 
the last six years to expand and improve tele- 
phone service. 


















Why Did They Invest 
Their Money ? 


They put their money to the 
service of the public only be- 
cause they felt the public would 
allow them a fair return on it. 

















How Can Continuing 
Demands Be Met? 


With a fair profit the telephone 
company can hold and attract 
people’s savings for invest- 
ment in the business. 








1. PRODUCTION DRIVE TURNS SPOTLIGHT ON TRAINED MEN 


Chrysler Corporation’s program 
helps people build better products and 
better careers for themselves 


George Heyer, noted 

magazine photogra- 

pher, turns his camera 

for this picture story on 

a program of impor- 

tance to American pro- 

duction — how people 

learn to build military vehicles, defense 
weapons, and the cars and trucks that 
play a vital part in American life. 


Heyer’s pictures were made in Chrysler 
Corporation factories, classrooms and 
training shops. He shows a few of the 
thousands of men and boys now taking 
part in Chrysler’s widespread training 
and technical education program. 


‘*A GOOD MACHINE DESERVES A GOOD 
MAN, SON.” Heyer pictures Albert Bazner 
learning about grinders from veteran machin- 
ist H. A. Nelson. For the past year Albert has 
been in an Apprentice Group in Chrysler’s 
Industrial Education program, learning the 
machinist trade — at good pay. Chrysler helps 
ambitious employees move up to better jobs. 
Even high school and college students can learn 
jobs before graduation, earning both classroom 
credits and pay. Good training for good men 
pays off in better cars and trucks — and in such 
defense work as jet engines, too. 


TOMORROW'S CRAFTSMAN. Heyer snapped intent young 
Robert Chura—son of a Chrysler Corporation employee — 
during one of his first lessons in how to use tools and make use- 
ful things. In special workshops set aside by Chrysler, Robert 
and other boys work in wood, leather and metal under the guid- 
ance of veteran Chrysler artisans. Then they borrow from a 
“Library of Tools” and finish projects at home. 


THEY THINK IN CLAY. In this clay model room at Chrysler 
Institute of Engineering, employee students D. M. Holiday, 25, 
left, and Paul R. Diehl, 27, right, study car body design with 
Engineer Carl Hood. The Institute is the most advanced part of 
Chrysler’s education and training program. Courses compare 
with those in leading engineering colleges. At Chrysler, em- 
ployees find training to improve themselves . . . become more 
valuable to America now when production need is great. 


Hl RY [FR AP] i AT| | \ engineers and builds PLYMOUTH, DODGE, DE SOTO, CHRYSLER CARS & DODGE TRUCKS 
Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines * Oilite Powdered Metal Products e Mopar Parts & Accessories 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration « Cycleweld Adhesives & Building Panels 
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A Statement by | 
Anaconda on the 


Copper Situation 


ANY users of copper have vital decisions 
M to make . . . usually in connection with 
the present defensé-induced shortages of cop- 
per and aluminum. This statement is an effort 
to remove the smoke screen surrounding the 
copper picture . . . to wipe away the confusion 
caused by too much talk supported by too few 
facts. 


Substitution poses problems — Industry has 
been urged to substitute aluminum and other 
materials for copper. In some instances this 
may be logical and practicable. In many others 
it is difficult, if not impossible. But — before 
making any long-term decisions that may cost 
a great deal of money in engineering, new plant 
facilities or rescheduling of production opera- 
tions — one should know the facts about the 
future of copper. 


New Anaconda projects — The first major in- 
crease in copper production will come from 
Anaconda when the Greater Butte Project and 
the new Sulphide Plant at Chuquicamata, 
Chile, begin operations this spring. By 1953, 
these two projects should raise present levels of 
copper production by about 95,000 tons yearly. 

Toward the close of 1953, Anaconda’s new 
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Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 


COPPER MINING COMPANY 


International Smelting and Refining Company 


Yerington project in Nevada is expected to 
start producing at an annual rate of 30,000 tons. 
By then, Anaconda will be adding to the pres- 


ent yearly copper supply at the rate of about 
125,000 tons. . 


Other new projects — During 1954-55 still 
other new projects in the U. S. and friendly 
foreign countries will further augment the 
increasing copper supply. All told, it is esti- 
mated that by 1955, not less than 450,000 tons 
of copper could be produced annually — over 
and above present production levels. 
Accordingly, in 1955-56, domestic produc- 
tion plus imports could bring the U. S. copper 


~ supply to 1,800,000 tons yearly. This would 


represent an increase of about 20% over present 
levels. Based on historical comparisons, and 
barring a large-scale shooting war, this amount 
of copper could support a Federal Reserve 


Board Index of Industrial Production of 270, 


an increase of 24% over the present, and 45% 
above the first half of 1950. 
eee 

These are the ‘things to come’ in copper. On 

the basis of the facts there is no necessity for 

considering long-range substitution of other 


materials for the red metal. sham 


Andes Copper Mining Company 
Chile Copper Company 
Greene Cananea Copper Company 


PRODUCERS OF: Copper, Zinc, Lead, Silver, Gold, Cadmium, Vanadium, Superphosphate, Manganese Ore, Ferromanganese. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical Wires and Cables, Copper, Brass, Bronze and other Copper Alloys in such forms as Sheet, 
Plate, Tube, Pipe, Rod, Wire, Forgings, Stampings, Extrusions, Flexible Metal Hose and Tubing. 
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SIDE LINES 


FORBES Statistical Fractionator: I 


NEWEST series in ForBEs is the “sta- 
tistical fractionator,”* the fourth of 
which appears under the head “Food 
Lineup” on page 22. Consisting of 
two tables and a short interpretation, 
this kind of piece has a simple pur- 
pose: to do the arithmetic an inves- 
tor ought to do for himself, but sel- 
dom does. 

When the appropriate Fores edi- 
tor has finished with his calculating 
machine, he has an industrial score- 
card that looks like Table I. Each 
figure is a ten-year average for one 
of the companies treated in the table. 

When these absolute figures are 
converted into rank or- 
der numbers, Table I 
becomes Table II. The 
number opposite any 
one company shows 
just where it rates com- 
pared with the rest of 
the list. Thus, in Table 
II on p. 28, General 
Foods is rated first in 
the column marked 
“growth.” Referring to 
the corresponding col- 
umn in Table I, we 
read that General 
Foods has chalked up 
a 145.8% increase in as- 
sets from 1941 to 1950, 
which is the best show- 
ing among all listed companies for 
that column. 

So far, so simple. The interesting 
part comes from arranging the com- 
panies in order of their price-earnings 
ratio, which is done in Table II, 
column 1. This column expresses the 
number of dollars an investor must 
spend to buy $1 worth of a com- 
pany’s annual earnings. It is com- 
puted from the latest market price 
of the company’s common stock, and 
the latest reported profits, converted 
into an estimated annual earnings 
rate. Since the Stock Exchange 
works on supply and demand, a high 
price-earnings ratio—also called the 
times-earnings ratio—usually shows 
that the stock has been “bid up,” i.e., 
is popular with security buyers. A 
low ratio indicates a relatively slight 
demand for the stock; it is priced 
cheaply in relation to its earnings. 

According to the economics text- 


TIMES - EARNINGS RATIO 











*In the oil industry, a fractionating 
still boils off the most volatile and most 
valuable components of crude oil, leav- 
ing the heavier, less valuable residue at 


the bottom. 





books, the stock having the best all- 
around record over a period of years 
—a “blue chip”—would logically com- 
mand the highest price on the market 
and show the highest price-earnings 
ratio. But in practice, stock market 
demand doesn’t work that way. In- 
vestors may go for a “name security” 
without stopping to look at the rec- 
ord. Or the market may ignore past 
financial records in its enthusiasm for 
a company’s future. Rumors, tips, 
“inside dope,” and plain wishful 
thinking cloud the picture. The sum 
total of such considerations adds up 
to the much-discussed “psychology 
of the market.” 

This psychology is 
what makes bargains 
possible. In the rush 
to buy shares of Amal- 
gamated Gimcracks, 
'e which is rumored to 
have secret deposits of 
uranium in its back 
yard, the market may 
allow the price of Con- 
solidated Gewgaws to 
slack off below its in- 
OO | trinsic value. Such situ- 
9 ations are pinpointed 
by the fractionator. Ex- 
amples: in the oil rank- 
ings of January 15, Sin- 
clair ranked eighth in a 
field of sixteen companies (third in 
1941-50 growth), but sold at a low 
price-earnings ratio of 6.66, next to 
the cheapest on the list. Based purely 
on past performance. Sinclair would 
have been a better “buy” than a 
stock like Continental, which ranked 
sixth but was the most expensive 
security of the lot with a price-earn- 
ings ratio of 13.28. 

A similar comparison can be 
drawn from the airline analysis of 
February 1, which showed Braniff’s 
common to be about one-half as ex- 
pensive as Pan American’s per dol- 
lar of earnings, although Braniff 


-actually had the better financial 


. 


record. 

It is, of course, up to the individ- 
ual investor to determine which he 
wants to buy, psychology or the best 
financial record at the lowest cost. 
If the latter, he'll find that Forses 
statistical fractionator has done the 
dirty work for him. 


The March 1 Side Lines will ex- 
plain Forses choice of the statistics 
which go into the fractionator —Ep. 














TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





“A recalculating of the risk," as Herbert 
Hoover wisely suggests, is in order. 


A strong, economically sound U.S. is 
the backbone of the Free World. 


There és a limit to what we can spend 
and tax and remain solvent. 


Budget can, and probably will, be cut 
considerably. 


First 1951 earnings reports do not make 
favorable reading. 


Practically every line shows lower net 
after taxes. 


Oil companies are an exception. 


Full impact of higher taxes is yet to be 
felt. 


There will be more dividend reductions 
than increases this year. 


Consemer baying is tapering off as in- 
fiation catches up with incomes. 


In many industries abundance is re- 
placing shortages. 


Significant: Restaurants with “back to 
’39 prices” report booming, and profit- 
able, business. 


Lesson: Small profits and big sales are 
better than big profits and small sales. 


And it makes for higher consumption, 
production and employment. 


Survey indicates that average family 
with $4,000 annual income just about 
manages to get by these days. 


Little left for saving or luxury buying. 


Taxes, direct and indirect, take about 
one-third of incomes. 


Start planning for “victory gardens” 
this year. Needed now more than ever. 


Investment demand for good stocks 


continues. 


Hold the line on wages, taxes, and gov- 
ernment spending, the base of the in- 
flation triangle. 


Stalin will not budge as long as he 
thinks he’s winning the cold war. 


We must prove to the world that the 
American Way is the right way. 


THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





THE vast dome of cold air from Canada 
which settled over the U.S. last month 
brought with it some chilly predictions 
about the American economy. Like a 
groundhog testing the weather, the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents 
took a sniff at industrial trends, ducked 
back into a hole of pessimism. Said the 
purchasers: the downtrend in industrial 
activity is still continuing as increases in 
military output lag “far below the off- 
setting drop of civilian orders.” Twenty- 
four per cent of reporting firms, the 
largest number since the August dog- 
days, reported themselves as feeling the 
pinch. Another thirty-five per cent said 
their backlogs were melting away. 
NAPA conclusion: “More elements 
point to price declines than to increase 
in the next few months; . . . agents do 
not look for a reversal of the over-all 
industrial downtrend in the next few 
months.” 

Nevertheless, like early-blooming cro- 
cuses, the first blossomings of annual 
report season began appearing. Al- 
though theirs were far from the hardiest 
varieties, the meatpackers (see page 22 
for review of their ten-year vegetation) 
sprouted with tiny tendrils of hope, de- 
spite the fact that they reported some 
of the most withered earnings in years. 
For Swift & Co., John Holmes recalled 
1951 as one of the deadliest years the 
world’s largest meat-packer had ever 
seen. With live animals held out of the 
market by OPS prices, Swift harvested 
the smallest profit per dollar of sales 
since 1939. Looking back to 1902, 
Holmes noted that in only four years 
since then had Swift operated with a 
smaller profit ratio than 1951’s .5% on 
sales. But some of Swift's bad luck 
didn’t show up on its earnings report. 
Washed out of reserves set aside from 
the profit and loss account was $2.7 
million net eroded away in the Kansas 
flood last year. Nevertheless Holmes’ 
optimism in February was worthy of 
a spring fancy. His hope: that the large 
barnyard population of cattle hogs and 
sheep will have to move to market at 
OPS prices this year in volume suitable 
to efficient slaughtering operations. If 
so, Holmes sees Swift cutting itself a 
nice bloody chunk of beef for its own 
treasury. Last year, Swift’s diet was 
strictly vegetarian. 

More restricted to potatoes-and-tur- 
nips austerity was competitor Cudahy, 
whose earnings margin was a bloodless 
.2%. Second-ranking Armour matched 
that inability to bring home a little fat 
on its bacon, showed an identical .2% 
profit margin on its food sales. But its 





chemicals and pharmaceuticals busi- 
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ness, which has grown to considerably 
more than a sideline, saved the day 
with a: 4.3% keeping. While not lush, 
the overall .7% showing was best among 
the major packers. 

One reason for the packers’ sparse 
diet is the hidebound market in hides, 
where buyers are keeping to the side- 
lines after the recent sharp price break. 
Most of the material that ends up as 
leather is supplied by the packers, pro- 
vides an important profit-producing by- 
product. But last week Boston’s South 
Street was droning as dully as a cicada 
in mid-summer heat as lethargy spread 
among shoe retailers who normally 
would be buying now for the Easter 
market. The National Shoe Manufactur- 
ers Association described the situation 
of the tanners as “chaotic” and “pan- 
icky.” When the spring business does 
begin, gloomed the shoemen, hides will 
be plentiful but working time too short 
to fill the hoped-for flash flood of orders. 
Typical of the plight of the tanners is 
the rawhiding big American Hide & 
Leather took last year. In 1951’s final 
six months, it lost $1.3 million, would 
have seen $900,000 more spill out of 
its vats if unsold inventory at year's 
end had been written down to market 
value. 

Another symptom of the withering 
market for hides as leather substitutes 
creep into the market: in St. Louis, 
last month, the last horse-collar factory 
in town closed down. Eugene Kohr- 
mann, the owner, said that he had 
held out long enough, would now call 
it a day (he hasn’t sold a horse collar 
since 1946). Tanners, however, who are 
by now somewhat reconciled to the 
passing of the horse, center their serious 
fears on the increasing use of leather 
substitutes in shoes, the all-but-com- 
plete takeover of the furniture market 
by Duran and other plastics. Also tax- 
ing the tanners’ take: the 20% Federal 
excise on leather specialty goods. 

General Electrics president Ralph 
Cordiner had a word or two to say 
about taxes last month that didn’t twine . 
from the same old grapevine. “The idea 
that taxes can come from a corporate 
entity rather than flesh and blood per- 
sons is a fallacy.” And, added he, wear- 
ily, as year-end accounting finished: 
“The tendency of Government to pass 
on to industry the unpopular task of 
tax collection makes better political 
headlines than it does economic sense.” 
Noting in his quarterly message to 
stockholders that GE’s $373.8 million 
tax bill in 1951 was $74.4 million larger 
than in 1950, Cordiner made it plain 
just whose pockets it was going to 
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Pittsburgh’s great steel industry needed an 
instrument to measure air infiltration, to 
check air requirement and fuel-air ratio 
controls in open-hearth furnaces . . . an in- 
strument to check the stoves in which blast- 
furnace air is heated ...to check precise 
atmospheres in soaking pits . . . to control 
fuel waste and precise atmospheres in proc- 
essing furnaces. 

THE CiTiES SERVICE HEAT PROVER WAS 
THE ANSWER .. . and it received the stamp 
of approval from engineers in 47 different 
mills in and around Pittsburgh! 

Cities Service-Heat Provers ... not an 
instrument you buy, but a service we sup- 
ply ... helped to boost furnace productiv- 
ity through these five unique advantages: 


1. Rapid continuous sampling. 

2. Simultaneous reading of oxygen and com- 
bustibles. 

3. Direct measurement of oxygen and com- 
bustibles. 

4. Easy portability. 

5. No maintenance; no re-calibration. 


These points begin to tell you why Cities 
Service Heat Prover analyses are just as 
much favored in glass, ceramics, steam 
generation and other fields as in the great 
Pittsburgh steel area. For the full story as 
it applies to you, write Cities SERVICE OIL 
Company, Dept. B6, Sixty Wall Tower, 
New York City 5. 
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come out of: “Inevitably it has to be 
paid by the consumer and the share- 
holder—no matter what fictional device 
of ‘soaking the corporations’ they use.” 
Just in case that warning seemed a 
jaded generality, GE’s president pointed 
out that one in every 600 persons in 
the U.S. gets hit twice when GE is 
taxed. That’s how many partners GE 
has among consumers at latest count: 
254,180 throughout the country. 

Just how much companies ought to 
pay in dividends was becoming quite 
a hot matter of dispute in “some sec- 
tors” last month. One newly-organized 
committee of Santa Fe Railroad stock- 


holders got rolling in what may end as 
a head-on collision with Santa Fe presi- 
dent Fred Gurley, who keeps as firm 
a hand on the purse-strings at dividend 
time as he does on the throttle. Tight- 
lipped, rock-faced Fred Gurley has 
been notable for his revision of the 
line’s earlier policy of “one for the own- 
ers, one for the road.” Now the policy 
is two for one in favor of buying 
big diesels and building up roadbed 
(Forses, September 1, 1951, p. 14). 
The stockholder committee wants two 
special dividends immediately: (1) 
$2.50 per share distribution of the $12,- 
766,487 tax refund the company got 








Sky-hunter with a heart of steel 


This guided missile — moving 
faster than sound — is one of 
America’s new weapons of de- 
fense. Three different kinds of 
Armco Stainless Steel are used in 
its construction — one an entirely 
new, Armco-developed stainless 
with extra-high strength and 
hardness. 

As one of the world’s largest 
producers of stainless and other 
special-purpose steels, Armco’s 
first job today is to help America 
arm. Beyond that we are con- 
tinuing, where possible, to supply 
special steels to manufacturers 
for home and industrial products. 

To help meet these growing 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \ QMCH 


needs, Armco’s steelmaking ca- 
pacity will be expanded to nearly 
five million tons by the end of 
this year. 


But stepped-up production is 
only part of what is happening 
at Armco. Not only more steels, 
but new steels are on the way. In 
keeping with Armco’s leadership 
in research, new types of stainless 
steels and specialiy produced elec- 
trical steels recently were added 
to the long list of Armco develop- 
ments. New uses for these and 
other special-purpose steels lend 
still greater promise of a ready 
and expanding market for Armco 
products. 
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The Armco International Corporation, World-Wide 


Middletown, Ohio, with Plants and Sales Offices from Coast to Coast \W/ 





in 1951; (2) $5.00 per share from the 
corporate surplus Gurley has built up. 
Boudewyn Philippo, their leader, thinks 
Santa Fe subsidiaries have piled up too 
much cash in their kitties, looks espe- 
cially to Western Improvement Co., 
which recently had holdings of over 
$40 million in government bonds. In 
addition, Philippo’s plan includes: (1) 
a $1.50 per share quarterly dividend 
instead of the current $1 and “extras”; 
(2) distribution to holders of common 
of new stock representing the “very 
valuable” non-operating assets of the 
railroad company. 

But while Philippo and his confreres 
were sniffing hopefully for lusher divi- 
dends, a New York University School 
of Commerce Dean, G. Rowland Col- 
lins, warned that too-big dividends 
could be dangerous. Some corporate 
management, said he, is trying to re- 
tain dividend rates at former . levels 
while earnings slide downhill. Said the 
professor in his best academic manner: 
“This particular responsibility, if over- 
stressed in terms of annual fiscal peri- 
ods, can obscure the true essence of 
directing and managerial responsibility, 
namely, the perpetuation of . . . an ex- 
panding economy.” In other words, it 
isn’t fancy to wind up unfunded. 

From sunny Italy, meanwhile, Hickok 
Manufacturing Co. (belts, suspenders) 
was shipping to its Rochester, N. Y., 
headquarters two new types of elastic 
for its products. Breathless with excite- 
ment, Public Relations man Philip 
Schuyler headlined the not-so-startling 
news “Italy Aids U.S. Men To Hold Up 
Pants.” Apparently, however, he missed 
the main reason why, with Italian sup- 
port, Uncle Sammy’s pants are in no 
danger of falling down: Italy still has 
its hand in the national pocket. As of 
February 1, it got another $100,000,- 
000 installment under the Mutual Se- 
curity Program, ECA’s new moniker. 

Back at home, gloomy winter days 
and international handouts were not 
dulling the golden glow of Sunshine 
Biscuits’ pride as the company began 
celebrating its golden anniversary year. 
With a sunny smile, president Hanford 
Main reported to stockholders: “After 
50 years of operations, every one of 
them profitable, we have no bonded 
debt, no bank loans, no mortgages, no 
preferred stock—only money.” Wasn't 
the biscuit-maker losing a crumb or two 
to the Treasury? “Oh, yes,” replied 
Hanford Main, whose 42-year service 
with Sunshine goes back almost to the 
time when the Loose brothers and John 
H. Wiles formed predecessor Loose- 
Wiles in Kansas City fifty years ago. 
Wouldn’t Sunshine need price increases 
to keep up a sunny disposition in the 
low-margin food business? “Not at all,” 
said Sunshine’s mainstay. “We wouldn't 
raise them if we could.” 
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a name worth remembering 


for: DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES « ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
PUMPS ¢ SCALES *® HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
RAIL CARS ¢ FARM MACHINERY ¢ MAGNETOS 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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WALL STREET 





Ir John Daly, TV emcee for “What's 
My Line” quizzed his panel of experts 
on Teddy McCormick’s “line,” they'd 
no doubt venture: 

Potential U. S. Ambassador to Can- 
ada. 

Press relations chief for the SEC. 

Chamber of Commerce president, 
Tucson, Arizona. 

College professor. 

It might cost them the full $50 to 
arrive at the conclusion that Edward T. 
McCormick is president of New York’s 
Curb Exchange, the nation’s largest 
market for foreign securities. 

McCormick speaks with the disarm- 


fidence,” says McCormick. “Canada’s 
got a government we can work with; 
she faces magnificent prospects for fi- 
nancial growth, offering tremendous in- 
vestmernt opportunity for Americans. 
Of the 44 new stock listings on the 
Curb last year,” he points out, “12 were 
from Canadian corporations, and we 
expect more.” 

Yet in true SEC style—McCormick 
spent 16 years with the agency, rising 
from securities analyst to commissioner 
--he warns that investment frauds still 
exist across the border, as elsewhere, 
and plumps for an extradition treaty 
(there’s one awaiting U. S. Senate rati- 





spaces, he’s a firm believer in the 
growth of capital in the West. Hed 
like to see Saturday closings for the se- 
curities. markets, but advocates exten- 
sion of trading hours till 4 o'clock to 
permit more western business. 


Encore, Canada: 


Seconding Teddy McCormick’s ep. 
thusiasm regarding Canadian issues are 
the hundreds of anonymous investors 
who make their thinking known via 
inquiries that flow into the wire rooms 
of large commission houses. Scanning 
these, more than the normal amount of 
interest appears directed at Interna- 
ticnal Nickel. The $64 question: Now 
that Nickel’s expansion program is vir- 
tually complete, how about larger divi- 
dends? No one hazards an answer, Vol- 





ing eloquence of the academic man he fication) that will permit Canadian ume inquiries also come in on British 

set out to become. It is only later that stock swindlers to be tried in U.S. American Oil Co., and Calgary and 
the full impact of his words really hits courts. Edmonton. Thi 
you. Since his arrival on Wall Street Most difficult for the 41-year-old 
last April he has alternately charmed Curb prexy is to convince Wall Street Ad Infinitum: 7 
and angered his colleagues by forthright that he has really made the transition The air was electric as 32 of the 33 bee 
speech and action. from “regulator to regulated.” McCor- governors of the New York Stock Ex- I 
“Little Mac,” as friends call him, mick has gone on record favoring SEC change filed across the thick red carpet fro 
gets things done. Latest achievement: regulations “where needed and intelli- jn the amphitheater-like board room to - 
installation of the Curb ticker’s stock gently applied.” He recognizes the need sit down to their first meeting of the 4 
and bond quotations on the Toronto for shorter, more streamlined prospec- year. Their expressions were as grave - 
Exchange. tuses. He favors adoption of the Frear as those on the portraits of eight for- of 
“I look toward future Canadian de- Bill by Congress. Since Teddy McCor- mer Exchange presidents on the wall. me 
velopment with utmost hope and con- mick comes from Arizona’s wide open For the last decade the subject of 
Saturday closings has been hotly de- ps 
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bated. But it seemed that each gover- 
nor pledged himself to a gentlemanly 
restraint, resolved to make the press 
retract its prediction of an “embittered 
and ranging battle.” Not since 1949, 
when the permissive incorporation issue 
was disapproved, had personalities rul- 
ing the Exchange been as split in their 
views. Each governor had his articulate 
say, not once, but several times ‘round. 
Under chairman Richard M. Crooks’ 
modulated gavel, three hours of deep 
consideration ticked by on the big 
clock above the high-polished rostrum. 
Then the vote, by show of hands, pro- 
claimed the market would remain open 
Saturdays, trading hours would not be 
extended, the half-century-old sched- 
ule would not be changed. 
Explained the losers: “We changed 
our minds because we don’t believe 
such a major alteration should be made 
without a majority in agreement.” 
Predicted the predictors: Another 
vote, following still further study and, 
possibly the next time, victory by Good- 
body & Co. over Merill, Lynch, et al. 


oSEeertaitr 


Now, to preclude any possible end 
to debate by Wall Streeters, the ques- 
tion of upping brokers’ fees has po 
up again. (Last round of commission 
increases was voted in 1947.) The divi- 
sion of opinion is as great as it con- 
tinues to be on the question of Satul- 
day closings. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 36) 


See some of the world’s finest merchandise, 
all made in Miami's smokeless, sunlit 
factories...displayed in a great exposition 
providing ample proof that light industry 
thrives on Miami's ideal production, living 
and working conditions! 


Miami’s unique advantages to new 
industrial enterprises are con- 
tained in a new brochure going 
to press soon. If you'd like a 
copy when completed, write: Dept. 
of Information, Room 304, Csty 
Hall, Miami, Florida. 
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...@ year of balanced progress 
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The Dayton Power and Light Company Annual Report reveals 
strength and stability, gives assurance of continued growth 


Throughout the 24 counties served by The Dayton Power 
and Light Company, the problems of the postwar years have 
been successfully met. 

By the end of 1951 construction restrictions resulting 
from World War II had been overcome. New territories 
acquired in 1945 and 1948 had been integrated. These 
accomplishments, each a major achievement, offer examples 
of what the American team of labor, capital and manage- 
ment can do in abnormal times, 

The five-year postwar expansion program (1946-1950) 
cost $75,227,000. The second five-year program, now under 


way, resulted in an outlay of $20,400,000 in 1951, and 
will require an additional $38,000,000 for 1952 and 1953. 

The annual report shows an increase in operating rev- 
enues from $22,961,000 in 1945 to approximately $49,000,- 
000 in 1951. The sale of electrical energy increased from 
874,774,000 kilowatt hours in 1945 to 1,750,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours in 1951. The thousands of cubic feet of gas sold 
increased from 9,820,000 in 1945 to 24,410,000 in 1951. 

The financing of this program not only produced the 
necessary funds, but also improved the balance in capital 
structure. The accompanying chart illustrates the results. 


WE WILL BE PLEASED TO MAIL YOU A COPY OF OUR 1951 ANNUAL REPORT 


a balanced capital structure 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





A HEALTHY SIGN 


President Truman’s proposed budget of more than $82 
billion, with its estimate of a $14 billion deficit and a call 
for $5 billion in new taxes has met a most welcome, healthy 
“bi-partisan” reaction in Congress—outspoken declarations 
by Democratic leaders as well as Republican that there 
will be nothing doing on new taxes, that the budget must 
be cut by billions and the deficit kept to a minimum. 

Whether the reaction of key Democrats is dictated by 
election-year necessity or an at-long-last recognition that 
even this country can go bankrupt is hard to determine, 
and probably of less importance than the fact that these 
Democrats, in combination with the GOP, will not follow 
the President’s wishes. For once, it seems that Congress 
may combine some sense with the dollars. 

The great expenditure, of course, is upwards of $50 
billion earmarked to meet defense spending. If savings are 
to be made that are meaningful, this military estimate must 
not be viewed as a “sacred cow.” Forses has often ex- 
pressed its support for the great defense effort now under 
way; we have endorsed the view that this country’s safety 
is best insured by armed support of Europe, and the sup- 
plying of military material to the armies of free nations 
abroad. But a bankrupt America will be no bulwark against 
Communism. 

We are a rich nation, but not inexhaustibly so. Congress 
must go over, item by item, that $50 billion to determine 
if the advantage of certain proposed military expenditures 
would not be cancelled out by the further inflationary spurt 
a greatly unbalanced budget would produce. Surely, with 
estimated revenues of nearly $72 billion, a hard-headed 
combing of the new budget could result in cuts that would 
more nearly approach the income available. 

Our national debt of approximately $265 billion is in- 
comprehensible, stated in those terms. But it amounts to 
approximately $1,800 for every man, woman and child in 
the country. In other words, a family of four would have 
to fork over $7,200 to do their per capita share in paying 
off what we now owe. How many could do it? Under these 
harsh circumstances, to propose adding $12 billion more 
debt is simply senseless. There is little question that con- 
tinued unbridled Federal expenditure is playing into the 
Communists’ hands by deviously undermining our whole 
economy. At the present rate, we may soon face as great a 
threat of collapse from within as assault from without. 

We must spend heavily, mightily to arm. 

We must build our own and our Allies’ strength in the 
free world. 

But we'd better cut the cloth to fit—and a budget of 
$72 billion, although less than the requested $82 billion, 
is hardly to be considered peanuts. 

It is a healthy sign that Congress is in a mood to cut, 
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that they are against new taxes, and that they recognize 
the danger of further deficit spending. And it will be a 
happy day for this country and our Allies if they stick by 
their guns. 


VIGOROUS DEBATE USEFUL 


Many Republicans have expressed concern over the 
vigorous, sometimes heated, debate which is now going 
on by supporters of various candidates for the GOP Presi- 
dential nomination. They fear that these arguments, these 
primary contests, will so divide party members that the 
wounds may not heal by the November election. A num- 
ber have stated their conviction that these differences of 
opinion, with the inevitable criticisms of one candidate 
compared with the others, are foolishly feeding Democrats 
with campaign ammunition to be used against the man 
finally victorious in Chicago at the Convention. 

This latter point is rapidly losing any validity that may 
have been claimed for it by virtue of the fact that the 
same thing is now happening within Democratic Party 
ranks. Kefauver partisans have little to say that is kind 
about Harry. And Harry’s hatchet-men have been notably 
short of compliments for the coon-cap candidate. Illinois’ 
Governor Stevenson is beginning to come under fire by the 
Donkey-minded who have some other axe to grind. 

But even without this fortuitous circumstance, I believe 
very firmly that the struggles now being waged by partisans 
of each candidate serve a most useful function to all citizens. 
From these debates comes a detailed description of the 
virtues and shortcomings of each man. His views must be 
described and defended. His own conduct under fire most 
clearly reveals his character. If he cannot measure up if 
tough debate within his own party, then how can be expect 
to merit nomination for the highest office in the land? An in- 
formed electorate is the first ingredient of intelligent voting, 
and nothing serves to whet people’s interest more than 4 
good argument in a vigorous primary struggle for delegates. 
If the heat of the struggle leads some to start throwing mud, 
it has been proven time and again, they end up with filthy 
hands, their man most hurt, and the target largely un- 
touched. That is a salutary truth which should brake those 
inclined to use such evil tactics. 

The candidate who emerges the victor from a clean, 
arduous struggle for nomination will be stronger as a re 
sult of the contest. The voters of the whole country will 
know more about him, his views, and his virtues. Today, 
party bosses and their hacks cannot win by serving up 4 
nonentity innocuous enough to measure down to theif 
standards. Millions of independent voters who have 2° 
permanent party affiliation determine the election victor 
for both parties. 

It is indeed understandable why party machines oppose 
open primaries for Presidential delegates, and it isn’t be 
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cause they fear a contest will “hurt the party.” They fear 
they won't control the result, that candidates nominated 
by rank-and-file voters will not feel obligated to them and 
their machines. In short, their power, and not that of the 
candidate or the party, is threatened by spirited contests 
and debates. The fact that public airing of differences of 
opinion doesn’t serve the bosses’ interest shouldn’t be a 
deciding factor against such debate. It has been known to 
happen that a machine’s interest is not always synonymous 
with the public interest. 

On with the arguments by all hands. 

Nation, party and candidates all stand to gain far more 
than they'd lose by sham “unity” prior to Convention time. 
Independent voters are no lenger fooled so easily. 


INFLATION AND PENSION PLANS 


Immediate problems and some obvious long-range diffi- 
culties in corporation pension plans are coming to the fore 
as a result of continued inflation. Management plans en- 
joyed a tremendous boost during World War II, when pay- 
ments into such funds offered an offset against high taxes 
and helped meet the problem of holding employees with 
wages frozen. Today it is estimated almost 10 million em- 
ployees are covered privately, with upwards of 67 million 
scheduled to be covered by the end of this year under 
Federal Social Security. 

When pension plans were enjoying their greatest boom, 
$100 a month seemed satisfactory. But the last ten years 
have seen the purchasing power of the dollar almost halved, 
and today few could “retire” on a $100 monthly basis. 
New plans are providing up to $150 monthly, but the 


continued drop in the value of the dollar sees a widening - 


gap between industry's ability to pay and a pension that 
people can live on. 

If inflation continues, in the long run private enterprise’s 
ability to carry through adequate retirement programs will 
be severely tested. Plans that are tied into Social Security 
benefits increasingly appear the soundest bet. Then all tax- 
payers can help carry the load. 

With current high taxes and good earnings, more com- 
panies are undertaking. private plans. Good. But basing 
them on present prosperity, and ignoring the implications 
of continued inflation would be most unwise. Such a re- 
sponsible undertaking as the establishment of a pension 
fund is not to be entered into lightly for any immediate 
tax advantage. Plans launched that way will prove man- 
agement millstones, not milestones. 


SAFETY FOR SAVINGS 


If you have any money left after meeting monthly bills 
and tax demands, where is it absolutely “safe” to keep? 

Surveys show that many Americans still believe “the old 
sock” under a mattress is the answer, and it is estimated that 
many a musty million is thus tucked away. But here it can 
be lost, stolen, burned or otherwise disappear. Meantime it 
draws no interest for the owner, and in the last ten years 
$1,000 so secured has shrunk in actual purchasing value to 
some $500. 

Is a man’s surplus safest in savings banks? Here it is 
physically secure, and draws a modest interest, two distinct 
advantages over the sock-and-mattress method. But there 
is no security against its depreciation from inflation. 

How about putting it into material things—real estate, 
jewelry, home, art and other collections of things that are 
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WHERE IGNORANCE PROVED BLISS 


Just as it was through an error that Walter S. Gifford 
later became the enormously successful president of Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph—a fledgling college graduate, 
he wrote two job application letters, one to General Elec- 
tric, the other to Western Electric, but put the wrong 
letter in each envelope— 
so Walter Peter Marshall, 
Western Union’s _live- 
wire president, owes his 
eminent position to an error of ignorance. 

“Chance, luck, a break—call it what you will—plays an 
important part in shaping the life and fortune of many 
persons,” says Mr. Marshall, who got into the communica- 
tions business because of a lucky error. Thus: 

“Fresh from school after specializing in accounting, 1 
started looking for a bookkeeping job with a manufactur- 
ing concern. I saw a newspaper advertisement of All Amer- 
ica Cables. Thinking they manufactured wire and cables, I 
applied, and landed a job as a clerk-accountant. Then I 
found they didn’t make cables—they handled cablegrams. 

“I didn’t start work as a telegraph operator as Edison 
did, or as a messenger as Carnegie did. The business was 
completely strange to me. I soon found, however, that the 
communications business was fascinating. I decided to learn 
all I could about it. That was back in 1921, and I’m still 
learning every day. My getting into this business was a 
lucky error. I’ve never regretted it.” 

Mr. Marshall became Western Union Telegraph’s presi- 
dent in 1948, at the age of 47, one of the youngest presi- 
dents in the company’s 100-year history. That was no error. 

—B. C. Forses. 
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always relatively valuable, and may appreciate in worth? 
Here, indeed, are certain safeguards against inflation. But 
money invested in this manner draws no interest, but rather 
costs much to protect by needed insurance, upkeep, real and 
personal property taxes, etc. And “money” in this form won’t 
necessarily be liquid on the rainy day it’s wanted. 

Invest this nest egg in bonds, mortgages and other prime 
securities? Higher interest is earned, but the dollars paid 
back ten years later may be worth a lot less in value than 
those you lent. ’ 

Now to get to the point of this cursory survey: money 
put in common stocks, in the writer’s opinion, has a safety 
factor as high if not higher than almost any other repository, 
particularly in a period of inflation such as the one we now 
“enjoy.” Most good stocks yield relatively high income; many 
go up in price under the impact of inflation—a leverage 
quality of great value during the last decade. And, care- 
fully selected, sound stocks can enjoy generous appreciation 
through .the growth of a well-managed company. 

There is no method of absolutely securing such a highly 
perishable commodity as money. The wise man seeking to 
save will spread his little or his lot in several directions. 
Home, ownership, number one; some life insurance and 
money in the bank, number two. And investment in secu- 
rities, number three. But it is pathetic how many, many 
millions of Americans view the purchase of stocks as a wild 
gamble, when, all things considered, it may relatively be 
the safest repository of them all. 

Efforts at economic education have far to go in convinc- 
ing wage-earning millions that, for safety in savings, the 
stock is miles ahead of the sock. 














BROOKLYN UNION PIPES IT HOT 


If the PSC will let him sell it straight, Hugh 
Cuthrell can cook up real profits with natural gas 


IN SNIFFING around for a “good thing” 
among utilities, Wall Street has long 
applied a simple financial nose test: 
more than 25% gas operations signified 
a malodorous investment situation. Un- 
til the advent of odorless natural gas, 
many investors followed an even sim- 
pler rule; one whiff of gas and they 
backed away rapidly, holding their 
noses. 

In common with other gas utilities, 
the 103-year-old Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company fell into bad odor among in- 
vestors after 1932. The largest localized 
all-gas utility in the country, in that 
year it earned a bright $5.03 million 
($6.79 per share) and saw its stock 
sell at a hefty 89%. (The high in 1929, 
when it had earned an even brighter 
$5.55 million, had been a whopping 
248%.) 

Ten years later, however, the once 
brilliant earnings flame had guttered 
down to $1.8 million ($1.75 per share) 
and the stock sold at a sooty_7. B.U. had 
acquired B.O., and even the reek of 
war couldn’t overpower the stink of low 
profit manufactured gas in investors’ 
nostrils, though earnings somewhat re- 
covered. Then in 1947 the needle of 
postwar costs punctured the war bal- 
loon and Brooklyn Union’s earnings 
tumbled $220,000 into the deficit col- 
umn. It took stiff rate increases in 1948 
to buoy the $141.9-million-assets gas- 
maker up out of the red. Under 
their influence, Brooklyn Union gained 
enough altitude to earn $3.2 million in 
1949 and resume dividends on the com- 
mon—lapsed since 1947. 

But even in 1950 there were new 
signs that the exhilarating effect of rate 
increases was wearing off. Under the 
toxic influence of inflated costs, earn- 
ings deflated to $2.94 million. Seem- 
ingly the Old Lamp Lighter of bygone 
days had become chronically dependent 
on stiffer and stiffer treatments in the 
ratemakers’ oxygen tent. A few more 
such jolts, however, and from ‘Green- 
pernt’ to Canarsie the Brooklyn public 
could be expected to begin outdinning 
an Ebbets Field crowd in beefing that 
gas had become too expensive to burn. 

That grim outlook changed com- 
pletely when the Transcontinental Gas 
Pipe Line began piping in natural gas 
from Texas last year. From the first, it 
perked the old ancient up like a shot 
of adrenalin. Though used thus far only 
to replace oil as an enricher, that was 
enough to set the old gasworks jump- 
ing to the beat of the times, pumping 
new life into its cast iron arteries. Piped 


to customers at mixed gas strength (537 
B.T.U.s heat value) instead of straight 
(about 1,000 B.T.U.s potency), last 
year the natural product saved Brook- 
lyn Union almost $4.3 million in oper- 
ating expenses. Largely as a result, the 
Gashouse Gang on Remsen Street could 
flash scorecards at the end of the base- 
ball season last year showing nine in- 
nings earnings of $3.42 per share vs. 
$2.90 at the end of the same frame in 
1950. Even though BU didn’t get its 
full contractual ration until August, 
nevertheless chipper prexy Hugh Cuth- 
rell confidently predicted a cheerful $4 
a share for the full year compared with 
$3.60 per in 1950. 

Tall, blue-eyed Hugh Hamlin Cuth- 
rell glimmed the possibilities of nat- 
ural gas way back in the early ’80s 
when most people thought that moving 
it across country to big eastern cities 
was just a pipe dream. Last fall when 
old-timer Clifford Paige celebrated the 
advent of natural gas by half-retiring 
into the chairmanship, it was Hugh 
Cuthrell, just turned 59, who took his 
place as president. 

Genial Cuthrell, whose. gregarious 
impulses have made him a permanent 
fixture in Brooklyn civic and service 
clubs, is no more native to the borough 
than natural gas. Born in Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, he never saw 
Flatbush before he came out of Naval 
Aviation in 1920 as commander of the 
Pacific Fleet air detachment. Married 
shortly thereafter to a Brooklyn girl, 
Faith Baldwin, Cuthrell, who had 
worked summers in his father’s hard- 
ware store and studied engineering at 
night after a course in English at Wake 
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Forest College and the University of 
North Carolina, wanted to settle in 
Brooklyn. But jobs for engineers were 
scarce there in 1920, so he spent a 
year in Puerto Rico with a sugar com- 
pany. During the next five years he 
was engineer of distribution for the 
Kings County Lighting Company. In 
1927, he shifted to Brooklyn Union as 
an engineering assistant, three years 
later became manager of its new busi- 
ness department. By 1936, Cuthrell had 
been marked as a comer by Cliff Paige, 
promoted to a full vice-presidency. 

Swiveling comfortably in the boss 
man’s seat last month, suave Hugh 
Cuthrell opined in still-liquid North 
Carolina accents that Brooklyn Union 
itself is “sitting awfully nice” right now 
as a result of last year’s hookup with 
natural gas. Added he: “As soon as we 
start selling it straight, we'll really com- 
mence to go places.” In the next three 
years, Cuthrell expects to see a 40% 
increase in BU’s business. 

On March 6, the state public ser- 
vice commission willing, Brooklyn 
Union will undertake the biggest con- 
version job to undiluted natural gas 
ever attempted. Changeover will in- 
volve adjustments to some 1,500,000 
gas appliances in Brooklyn Union's 
territory, a job Cuthrell hopes to see 
completed in November at a cost of 
some $21 million. But the expense 
doesn’t trouble natural gas enthusiast 
Cuthrell one whit: “When you make a 
straight natural gas sendout, you change 
the entire economics of the gas busi- 
ness.” It is all based on a very simple 
principle: since natural gas is twice as 
rich in heat value as manufactured gas, 
selling it straight will roughly double 
the capacity of Brooklyn Union’s mains. 
“The economies we've already felt in 
using natural gas as an enricher were 
merely a nice anticipation of what we'll 
save after November.” 


But precisely how much conversion 
to straight natural gas will enrich rate- 
regulated Brooklyn Union’s fortune 
where it counts—in the carry-down to 
net—Cuthrell admits is a tricky ques- 
tion. In 1950, BU’s return on its $90 
million net property investment was 4 
not-too-generous 5.1%. On total invested 
capital of $98.8 million, it earned an 
even slimmer 4.4%. In the twelve 
months ended last September, a “good 
season” (i.e., cold weather) lifted net 
property return to 5.8%. Now the big 
question is whether the Public Service 
biggies will allow full strength natural 
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BROOKLYN UNION GAS. MARKET 
HISTORY: Shaded area shows price 
range of combined common stocks of 
Pacific Lighting, Peoples’ Gas, Light & 
Coke, and Lone Star Gas. Solid line 
shows yearly market midpoints of 
Brooklyn Union Gas. 


gas to push that margin a lot higher. 
Cuthrell professes to be hopeful that 
the “new” commission will “act con- 
structively,” not pare rates too much, 


Traditionally, the Commission has 
been stringent in its concept of what 
constituted a “fair” return on property. 
Using a rough rule of thumb, it ar- 
ranged rates so as to keep profits below 
a 5% maximum. Cuthrell hopes that the 
new Commission will be differently 
minded, allow a 6% return. But he also 
knows that the public will expect to 
see some of the savings accruing from 
straight natural gas passed on to them. 
“If we can swing it—and I think we 
can—we'll beat the Commission to the 
punch with a voluntary reduction.” 

To Brooklyn Union’s 925,000 cus- 
tomers he has already promised some 
cut during the year-long campaign to 
set the stage for conversion. “We would 
be damn silly not to make -good that 
promise if we can possibly do it.” But 
Cuthrell makes it clear that any attempt 
to slash net return below 5%% will pre- 
cipitate a real battle. 


Yet conceivably Brooklyn Union could 
be in for some repetition of the no- 
torious Eighty Cent Gas Law. The New 
York State Legislature blandly passed 
that measure reducing the price of gas 
from $1.00 per thousand cubic feet to 
80¢ in 1906. Not until 1923, when the 
U.S. Supreme Court junked the law as 
confiscatory and unconstitutional, did 
New York gas companies get relief. 

When the stream of natural gas au 
naturel flows into the BU mains later 
this year, cost-conscious Cuthrell will 
find several new aces stashed up his 
sleeve. Not only does the 1000-BTU 
cookstuff cost less to deliver to cus- 
tomers, but as demand grows it will 
take much lower capital outlays to ex- 
pand the load capacity. And unlike the 
fuel that is burned to manufacture gas, 
the pipeline product’s price is relatively 
stable since any rate change by Trans- 
continental would take months to nego- 
tiate. “Suddenly,” grins Cuthrell hap- 
pily, “we have acquired a new ability 
to predict the future.” 
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But it is when sales engineer Cuth- 
rell takes over the conversation that 
optimism about Brooklyn Union’s new 
fortunes starts to ballon. Eventually he 
sees no reason why BU shouldn’t reach 
out and absorb all the gas companies 
on Long Island. “We've explored the 
idea with neighboring gas properties 
in a preliminary sort of way, but so 
far there has been nothing you could 
call real dickering.” 

More important than outward ex- 
pansion, in Cuthrell’s opinion, will be 
intensive growth in the outfit’s highly 
populated territory. One way is to fill 
the empty lots with new houses. 
“There’s lots of room left.” And since 
an ambitious management of an earlier 
day provided Brooklyn Union with out- 
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NATURAL GAS PIPE: awaiting immersion at Greenpoint (Brooklyn). The 42-inch 





Cuthrell is only too happy that he 
isn’t more dependent on the highly un- 
stable industrial and commercial mar- 
kets. For his unusually large proportion 
of residential business (68%) gives 
Brooklyn Union relatively stable opera- 
tions and restricts the wide cyclical 
fluctuations that other uses entail. With 
unbounded missionary zeal, his crew 
thumps their tom-toms for more gas 
appliances in the home. Almost all 
Brooklyn housewives use gas stoves. 
But if Cuthrell’s new business pro- 
moters had their way, each one of them 
would also have a “silent Servel” gas 
refrigerator, gas-fired water and house 
heaters and their newest work-saver, 
the gas clothes dryer. As well as the 
gas to burn in them, Brooklyn Union 





cast iron tubes are coated with cement or “gunited” so they won't float. 


sized mains, expanded volume would 
entail only a low capital outlay: “where 
normally 12- to 16-inch pipe would 
have been ample, they put in 16- to 
24-inch pipes.” Most attractive feature 
is that Cuthrell believes the 40% growth 
in gas sales he has targeted for the next 
three years will be accomplished with- 
out adding to the payroll. That would 
bring payroll costs down from the pres- 
ent 42% of expenses to a handy 25%. 
But it is to the cultivation of the 
domestic market that Cuthrell’s lieu- 
tenants devote the major part of their 
expansionist pressure. Like neighboring 
Consolidated Edison across the East 
River, Brooklyn Union derives a rela- 
tively small cut of its income from in- 
dustrial consumers—last year only 11%. 
Another low-profit 3% of its take fun- 
nels in from city and state contracts. 
Commercial users chip in 18% of gross. 
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will also supply the appliances—a profit- 
able sideline that grossed more than 
$7 million in 1950. 

In 1952, sales and promotion VP Bill 
Hewson hopes to see appliances sold 
by Brooklyn Union chalk up the same 
25% gain scored in 1950. In the first 
nine months of 1951, however, appli- 
ance sales fell off to $4.7 million com- 
pared with a $5.2 million take in the 
first three periods of 1950. The loss was 
almost entirely attributable to the head- 
lines New York newspapers gave to 
fatalities caused by gas leakages from 
faulty refrigerators. Primarily because 
of this publicity, sales of gas refrigera- 
tors froze up completely; but boyish 
Bill Hewson claims that recently they 
have been picking up considerably. 

Biggest and most promising avenue 
toward heavier consumption of gas per 
capita in the opinion of Hewson’s boss 











lies in the home heating market. Some 
24,000 of BU’s customers already heat 
their homes with gas, and Cuthrell con- 
fidently predicts that in the next three 
years twice as many homes in the 
Brooklyn territory will be heated that 
way. Since revenues from this market 
alone constitute one-fifth of the com- 
pany’s total gross, doubling their num- 
bers would mean a fat new outlet for 
Brooklyn Union’s doubled gas distribut- 
ing capacity. Says Cuthrell: “Even if 
we had no other type of business, we 
could make money on house heating— 
if we could get enough of it.” 

Cuthrell is well aware, however, that 
elsewhere the economics of providing 
gas for home heating are regarded with 
considerable pessimism. Yet he believes 
that BU can beat the odds by frankly 
admitting that gas is a premium fuel 
and selling it to customers for its con- 
venience and not merely as a price com- 
petitor with coal and oil. “In Minne- 
apolis, nearly every house in town has 
gas heat—and the gas company makes 
money. That proves house heating is 
not nearly the bugaboo some studies 
have indicated. The trick is to sell the 
right thing: convenience, not price. 
What really wrecks you is to do what 
they did in Chicago and Cleveland— 
set rates too low.” 

Under the stimulus of Brooklyn 
Union’s promotion department-—(latest 
twist a weekly TV program beamed to 
housewives which teaches them how to 
stir up the latest recipes)—almost all 
of Brooklyn loyally does its cooking 
with gas. Stockholders, who missed a 
dividend entirely in 1948, got only 
$1.30 in 1949 and $2.25 in 1950, have 
not always regarded erratic Brooklyn 
Union as doing the same itself. From 


FORREST MAY: 


the shareholder's point of view, there 
was some similarity between Brooklyn 
Union and the Canarsie and Gowanus 
Indians who once inhabited Brooklyn. 
They invariably buried their dead in a 
sitting position. While Brooklyn Union 
has seldom slumped so flat on its back 
that it couldn't sit up to something 
when dividend time rolled round, it 
never quite stood up to a generous pay- 
out policy. 

Now that natural gas is hotting up 
BU’s prospects, Cuthrell has a good 
chance of repairing that defect and 
thereby bring stockholder ardor back 
to the rapid boil of the 20s. Last year 
he made a good start in that direction 
by adding an “extra” year-ender to the 
two 60¢ and two 70¢ quarterlies BU 
paid out in 1951. Though this 30¢ 
“equalizer” didn’t quite meet the ob- 
jective, Cuthrell says that he intends 
to stabilize the payout at about 75% of 
earnings. He also allows that the di- 
rectors are giving some thought to the 
possibility of a stock split. 

If the advent of natural gas gilds the 
gas jet the way advance theory says it 
should, the traditional Wall Street nose 
test may have to be discarded. But 
although some giddy investors, dizzy 
from natural gas heady scent, have al- 
ready thrown away their gasmasks, cau- 
tious Wall Street analysts still say 
merely that the fumes from the century- 
old gasworks are, in cigarette lingo, 
“less irritating, more satisfying.” 


RABBIT FEET 


FOR LUCKY STORES 

Los ANGELEs isn’t the only city in Cali- 
fornia that gets gaudy and gauche 
these days. San Francisco promotion 


LUCKY FOOD PALACE: 


“only an extension of the old-time grocery store” 
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men have finally caught on to the Hol- 
lywood technique, are importing lots 
of stars and skyrockets whenever the 
United Nations comes to town or a new 
supermarket swooshes into business, 
Latest orgy of orchids and searchlights 
was the opening of a Lucky Store, No. 
85 in the luckiest and largest of retail 
food chains in Northern California. 

The noisy premiere ruffled the shiny, 
new elegance of billion-buck Lake- 
shore Plaza, shiniest of all San Fran- 
cisco housing projects. Labeling their 
homes “Sunstream” (which embar- 
rasses all the natives when the Pacific 
fog rolls in each A.M.), San Francisco 
realtors threw up thousands of houses 
here during the last ten years, which 
are now selling for $17,000 to $50,000. 
Alert Lucky President Forrest J. T. 
May was the first entrepreneur to de- 
scend upon the Lakeshore Plaza resi- 
dents and realtors. | 

Before white-haired President May 

opened his automatic “Magic Carpet” 
doors at his newest food palace, he sent 
out 42,000 rabbits’ feet to residents of 
the Lakeshore area. While bespectacled 
May owes his success to more than hare 
paws, he isn’t averse to a good gimmick 
in a state where gimmicks are a “must” 
for any commercial splash, from an 
orange drink stand to the debut of a 
native tenor at the War Memorial 
Opera House. May’s driving philosophy 
is, “Nobody gets ahead of California.” 

Judging from his newest $500,000 
super, nobody does: (1) a lobby for 
smoking, and snacking; (2) “color ther- 
apy” décor by color-mad Raymond 
Loewy; (3) streams of soft music to 
sooth tired matrons and squawling 
brats; (4) open for business from 8:30 
A.M. to 11 at night seven days a week; 
(5) all self-service meats; (6) one cen- 
tral checkout stand with no wallet- 
scrambling at the fruit or delicatessen 
counters; (7) demonstrator booths 
which feed tasty samples of such delica- 
cies as Roquefort cheese and chicken 
legs to drooling customers; (8) prize 
drawings every Thursday night, cli- 
maxed with a Buick for Christmas “to 
make someone’s sock bulge a little more 
than Damon Runyon’s ‘somewhat’.” “If 
it’s new and it works, we'll use it,” 
smiles the man May who believes that 
Lucky and the ’Frisco region will keep 
on making music together. 

In the past decade, the nine Bay 
counties have collected nearly a million 
added people, a phenomenal jump of 
143% (U.S. jump: 25%). While Presi- 
dent May and Lucky haven’t quite kept 
up with the local Chambers of Com- 
merce, they did build 18 new stores in 
the 10-year period, a respectable leap 
of 62%. The sales boom has been more 
sensational than respectable: $4.7 mil- 
lion to 1950’s $32.7 million. When final 
figures are tallied for 1951, the fancy- 
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pants stores will undoubtedly have 
boosted sales some more. At 1951's 
nine-month mark, sales were a million 
plus over 1950’s score though profits 
were nearly sliced in half (a tired old 
song these days). 

Ex-Army flyer May has definite ideas 
about how big a supermarket should 
get, feels strongly about the dangers 
of expanding into the “department 
store” size. A few of the pitfalls in the 
super-super that tries to sell everything 
from British cars to electric fans: (1) 
tendency to overstock perishable and 
dow-moving items; (2) parking be- 
comes a big problem; (8) loss of per- 
gnal touch between shoppers and 
store personnel, Predicts genial May: 
‘This last reason is why I don’t think 
the corner grocery will ever die out 
completely. . . . The supermarket of 
today may handle thousands of items, 
but it’s still only an extension of the 
old-time grocery store.” 

Lucky stockholders are brightly glow- 
ing about the fattening-up of their 
stores: six added during 1951 and six 
more in the blueprint stage. This brings 
the Bay region retail circuit up to 41. 
More reason for the glow: earnings in 
1941 were 7 cents a common share, 27 
cents in 1948, a solid 83 cents in 1950, 
With thousands of new housing projects 
going up in the Golden State, it is un- 
likely that Lucky will stop at 41 stores. 
Forrest may even go after some of the 
millions of Middle Westerners who are 
moving into the Los Angeles jungle, 
where premieres are a fine and lusty 
science. 

On the other hand, the bigger they 
are the faster the profit margin falls. 
Lucky's small, compact chain makes a 
4.1% profit margin vs. Safeway’s 2.4%, 
Kroger’s 2.9%, A&P’s 1.9%. One eternal 
question always faces the ambitious 
little man: “Will I get any richer if 
I get bigger?” No one can answer that 
question for the Lucky president but 
himself, and at the moment May is 
keeping mum. 


HE WHO GETS REAPED 
“Untess the present trend in taxes is 
reversed,” growled bluff John L. Mc- 
Caffrey, “it will come dangerously close 
to the point of confiscation.” Briefing 
his stockholders on 1951 operations a 
couple of weeks ago, International Har- 
vester's boss thus outlined in broad 
strokes the effect of present taxes upon 
American business. 

Saleswise it was a record year for 
the $900 million farm equipment and 
truck maker, with volume being pushed 
to $1.2 billion. But Big John had good 
cause for complaint, and his share- 
owners even more so. The grim reaper, 
in the guise of Uncle Sam’s tax col- 
lector, collected a whopping $114.5 
million—up 136% from the previous 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER MAR- 
KET HISTORY: Shaded area shows 
price range of combined common stocks 
of Minneapolis-Moline, J. I. Case, and 
Oliver Corp. Solid line shows yearly 
market midpoints on International Har- 
vester. 


year—to cut a brutal swathe in profits. 
Net dropped to $64 million, or $4.36 
per share. The year before, $942 mil- 
lion sales produced a $66 million net, 
or $4.72 per share. Net income per dol- 
lar of sales was a meager 4.6 cents 
against 1950's already low 6.5 cents. 

In a funereal mood, McCaffrey went 
on to explain that this drastic increase, 
coupled with the decline in the value 
of the dollar, made it increasingly. dif- 
ficult, in many cases impossible, for 
industry to provide necessary working 
capital and maintain and expand plant 
facilities, and to pay a reasonable re- 
turn to stockholders. 

Gazing into his crystal ball, McCaf- 
frey thought there were prospects for 
continued good demand for his prod- 
ucts in 1952, but the availability of 
materials held the key to production. 
“Taxes,” he added, “will probably be 
at the highest level in company his- 
tory . . . and it is probable that of the 


operating profit that is realized, at least 
two-thirds will be taken by the Federal 
Government as income tax.” 

Big Reaper’s chief weeper finished 








on a grimly cheerful note: “We are 
confident that our management has the 
ability to deal successfully with such 
problems as remain within our control.” 


OIL AND WATER 
Last November, a group of promotors 
led by E. L. Cord (the old front-drive 
auto man) offered Secretary of the In- 
terior Oscar Chapman $1 million worth 
of land scrip for 4,138 acres of oil-rich 
tideland. The scrip was originally issued 
between 1812 and 1907, some as a 
veterans bonus, some in payment for 
land taken over for public use. Oscar 
Chapman refused the swap. According 
to his No. 1 Interior Department law- 
yer, tidelands are not, technically, 
“public lands available for settlement,” 
the kind for which the scrip is valid. 

Cord’s offer was the most bizarre ef- 
fort yet to break through the tidelands 
tangle—a legal jumble of sage opinions 
spiced with Truman _§ stubbornness 
which prevents petroleum companies 
from drilling for an estimated $40 bil- 
lion worth of coastal oil. High points 
of judicial opinionating and Missouri 
mulishness: 

© September, 1945: Truman pro- 
claims U. S. control of all mineral re- 
sources in submerged lands to the edge 
of the Continental Shelf. 

® August, 1946: Truman vetoes joint 
resolution 225 passed by the Congress, 
which would have conveyed tidelands 
title to states. 

© August, 1947: Supreme Court 
awards the Federal Government “para- 
mount rights” beyond the low tide line 
of California’s coast, “with full do- 
minion over the resources of the soil 
under the water areas, including oil.” 

@ January, 1949: Harry Truman de- 
mands that U. S. title to the tidelands 


SHELL OIL RIG IN THE GULF: oysters, fishes and sponges remain states’ rights 
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—which hasn’t yet been established—be 
“retained.” 

® February, 1949: Supreme Court 
loftily agrees to decide whether the 
U. S. can sue Texas and Louisiana for 
their tidelands. — 

® May, 1949: Supreme Court oblig- 
ingly gives green light to U. S. to go 
ahead and sue Texas and Louisiana. 

® November 14, 1949: Louisiana 
angrily demands the tidelands case be 
decided by jury trial, suh! 

© November 22, 1949: Led by the 
1948 Dixiecrat candidate J. Strom 
Thurmond, the Conference of Southern 
Governors goes on record as opposing 
the U. S. Government’s tidelands claim. 

® June, 1950: Supreme Court does 
twin retake on 1947 decision, awards 
the U. S. “paramount rights” to the 
Texas and Louisiana tidelands. Texas 
emerges as moral victor, loses by a close 
4-3 decision (Justices Minton, Reed 
and Frankfurter dissenting) after claim- 
ing that it didn’t relinquish its tide- 
lands on joining the Union in 1845. 
Louisiana, however, is smeared by a 
7-0 count. One hitch: neither of the 
twin rulings gives U. S. clear tidelands 
title. 

® August, 1950: California surren- 
ders, signs over to the Federal Gov- 
ernment all authority over tideland de- 
velopment. Interior Secretary Chapman 
gets power to set up new leases or veto 
extensions of old ones, with lease money 
to go to a special Department of In- 
terior fund. 

® October, 1950: Supreme Court re- 
fuses to review its June decision. 

© December, 1950: Supreme Court 
orders Texas and Louisiana to give U.S. 
an accounting of all payments from 
their tidelands since the June 5, de- 
cision. 

© July 30, 1951: The 81st Congress 
ups and passes a bill giving the coast- 
lands (8 miles beyond the low tide 
mark) back to the states. Texas wins 
another moral victory; the bill extends 
its tidelands to 3 leagues—10%4 miles— 
past the low tide line. The New Deal 
turns up some jokers: some 109 Demo- 
crats vote for the bill, 91 against. 

@ July 30, 1951: Truman stands pat, 
promises to veto the House bill. 

® August 21, 1951: Mississippi de- 
cides it can’t wait, leases 800,000 acres 
to Gulf and Mebben companies. Agree- 
ments extend for five years, with Mis- 
sissippi getting $50,000 the first year, 
680,000 per year thereafter, plus 12.5% 
on all crude oil. 

Meanwhile, the Trumanites have 
managed to bury the House bill of last 
July in the Senate Interior Committee. 
Last month, as Congress reconvened, 
multiple-chinned, string-tied Tom Con- 
nally (Dem., Texas) moved to bring 
the House bill before the Senate. Con- 
nally’s effort to force a showdown took 


place in the year of his re-election bid 
against unusually strong Lone Star op- 
position. 

Texas Tom got results of a sort. The 
House bill, settling title on the states, 
was not reported out. Instead the com- 
mittee voted to submit a measure de- 
vised by Senators O'Mahoney (Dem., 
Wyoming) and Anderson (Dem., New 
Mexico) which would grant the Fed- 
eral Government “full ownership” in 
addition to the Supreme Court’s pre- 
vious gift of “paramount rights.” Un- 
der the resolution conceived by the two 
New Dealers, the states would get 
37.5% of all royalties and rentals paid 
to the U.S. for oil and mineral deposits. 

Both O’Mahoney and Anderson rep- 
resent inland states which border on 
no tidelands. Possibly for this reason, 
their resolution gives the U. S. no title 
to sponges, oysters, or fishes within the 
three-mile limit. These remain, as be- 
fore, “states’ rights.” 


“1 WANT SOME MORE” 


ConF ict between stockholders’ natural 
desire for a bigger dividend melon and 
management’s bogey of inadequate 
working capital, was the story in last 
month’s proxy battle over $17 million 
Cornell-Dubilier Electric Co. 
Ringleading the rebels was 49-year- 
old, Russian-born Gregory Grinn, hold- 
er of 3,300 shares. An electrical parts 
distributor, Grinn thought dividends 
were smaller than they ought to be, 
sought to enlist support in his attempt 
to “get a fair return on my investment.” 
He didn’t imply that management neg- 
lected its duties toward shareowners, 
but opined that profit distribution and 
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“I WANT SOME MORE”: 
for stockholders, an old Twist 
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CORNELL-DUBILIER MARKET Ris. 
TORY: Shaded area shows price range 
combined common stocks of Sprague 
Electric and Aerovox Corp. Solid ling 
shows yearly market midpoints of Cor. 
nell-Dubilier. 


the true value of the stock did not 
accurately reflect the actual status, 
Like Charles Dickens’ orphaned Oliver 
Twist, Grinn simply wanted some more, 

At first glance, his position seemed 
reasonable enough. Cornell-Dubilier, 
recent price 22, earned $3.71 per share 
for the year ended September 30 last, 
paid out $1.00, or 27% of earnings. The 
year before it netted $3.96 per share, 
paid out $0.95, or 24%. The national 
average was 53% and 40% for the two 
years, respectively. 

But like many other companies, C-D 
was finding the strain of serving two 
economies, civilian and military, rather 
tough going in a high tax era. Founder- 
president Octave Blake had already 
warned his shareowners that increased 
sales last year—up $10 million to $33 
million—meant larger inventories, and 
an increased investment in fixed assets. 

This put the squeeze on working 
capital, said Blake, and “may require 
us to borrow additional funds.” The 
company currently had a $2 million re- 
volving credit agreement with two 
banks to supplement retained earnings. 
First quarter sales of $9 million set new 
highs, and anticipated increases in de- 
fense contracts would add further pres- 
sure. 

When the showdown came at the 
annual meeting a few weeks ago, mat- 
agement handily won a vote of con- 
fidence, re-elected its slate of directors. 
But Grinn’s sounding fork aroused over- 
tones on Octave Blake’s management 
keyboard. Executive VP Haim Beyer, 
pinch-hitting for the ailing president, 
sounded the same note. Beyer assured 
his audience that the directors would 
consider “an increased eash dividend, 
possibly a stock dividend.” 

Grinn, disclaiming any desire to take 
over control, thought this “was more 
than favorable,” sat back to wait further 
developments. Cornell-Dubilier wasn't 
alone in the boat, had lots of company 
as dividend disbursements started to 
slip in the last half of the year. Of the 
1,054 issues on the Big Board, 285 
companies had reduced dividend pay- 
ments, 331 kept the same rate, only 408 
paid out more than in 1950. Among the 
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smaller payers were such biggies as 
Chrysler, GM, U. S. Steel, General 
Electric. The way the wind was blow- 
ing, it looked as though a lot more 
companies could expect stockholder dis- 
satisfaction over dividend policy in 
1952. 


DAY OF JUDGMENT 


STANDING before the bench in New 
York Federal court last month, pale- 
faced utilities magnate Harrison Wil- 
liams, 78, faced a bitter day of reckon- 
ing. In a 109-page decision that ripped 
his reputation to tatters and raised 
ghosts of a long-dead yesteryear, Judge 
Edward Weinfeld found aging Harrison 
Williams guilty of “violating his fiduci- 
ary obligations” in a 1929 stock deal 
with a corporation in which he had 
held dominant interest. Rescinding the 
transaction more than 22 years after 
it had taken place, the court slapped 
financier Williams with a $12 million 
judgment. 

Before the Golden Days of the 1920s 
ended, Harrison Williams was one of 
the wealthiest and most powerful fig- 
ures of American finance. His utilities 
empire rivaled that of the late Samuel 
Insull and controlled roughly one-sixth 
of all U. S. gas and electric companies. 
His prestige was immense and shad- 
owy. His personal fortune alone was 
variously estimated at between $600 
and $900 million, and his luxurious 
manner of living was the envy of multi- 
millionaires. 

To the public, Williams was virtually 


unknown. From the earliest days of his. 


power he had cultivated complete per- 
sonal obscurity in his business transac- 
tions. He seldom issued a public state- 
ment. If his name cropped up at all in 
public print from year to year, it would 
be on the society pages or in the roto- 
gravure sections rather than in the fi- 
nancial pages. Sometimes, however, 
the public caught a glimpse of the opu- 
lent mode of life the Williamses main- 
tained. His second wife, the twice-di- 
vorced Mona Bush, perennially placed 
among the “ten best-dressed women in 
America,” a distinction she holds to this 
day. Their circle was select and mon- 
eyed. The brightest celebrities of the 
day studded the brilliant parties they 
held in Judge Gary’s former Fifth Ave- 
nue mansion. Society columnists re- 
corded their voyages aboard Williams’ 
yacht Warrior, the world’s largest in 
its time, and gossips noted their com- 
ings and goings between the Long 
Island Williams mansion and the es- 
tablishments they kept in Palm Beach, 
Paris and Capri. 

The enormous wealth and power 
which caused socialites to clamor for 
their recognition Williams had won in 
one of the quietest and most spectacu- 
lar climbs in U. S. finance. Born of 
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HARRISON WILLIAMS: 
society pages, not financial ones 


poor parents, he quit school in his 
teens, was managing an Ohio tricycle 
factory before he was twenty. Later he 
moved to New York and compounded 
his profits in the tire business. Yet even 
before the turn of the century, his 
shrewd eye had appraised the expand- 
ing utilities and looked beyond to their 
ultimate integration into gigantic hold- 
ing companies. Soon he managed to 
maneuver himself into the gas and light 
business, and in 1906, when he was 33, 
he helped found American Gas & 
Electric. 

Six years later he floated his own in- 
dependent venture, Central States Elec- 
tric, with a $2 million investment. It 
prospered, and by 1924 he had boomed 
his original 12%% stock interest to 96% 
control. Through Central States, Wil- 
liams also dominated North American 
Co., which shortly became the apex of 
a fabulous pyramid of utilities and 
holding companies. Even by the stand- 
ards of the turbulent ’20s, growth of the 
intricate interlocking structure was fan- 
tastic: by 1928, North American’s out- 
standing stock alone had a market value 
of nearly $500 million—almost twenty 
times its quoted worth only four years 
before. 

After 1922, Williams retired from ac- 
tive management of his companies. But 
bossed by a crew of underlings follow- 
ing his orders, Central States, 97% Wil- 
liams owned, pyramided its holdings 
by paying out stock dividends instead 
of cash. In the five years before the 
1929 debacle, the company’s stock was 
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split almost 60 for 1. By mid-1929, its 
equities at market value were worth 
more than $400 million. : 

Although, when the Big Bull Market 
went sour, the whole fantastic structure 
toppled, Williams emerged not fatally 
scathed in influence and reputation. 
Perhaps because his name had never 
stuck in the indignant public’s mind, 
he was spared the publicity and vit- 
uperation that dogged the late Samuel 
Insull. But ill-fated Central States col- 
lapsed like a punctured balloon. By 
1931, its assets had shrunk from $400 
million to less than $40 million, then 
plummeted down to $17 million in 
1934. 

For a while it looked as though the 
Williams company might still make a 
comeback: three years later its market 
value had climbed back to $40 million 
and Williams seemed to be improving 
its position immensely by repurchasing 
Central States’ debentures in the mar- 
ket at well below face value. By the 
time World War II began, the amount 
outstanding had been reduced from $37 
to $18 million. But the revival came 
too late. When war clouds precipitated 
a new bear market, Central States’ net 
assets tumbled to $1.3 million and the 
company was plunged straight into 
bankruptcy. 

Despite the hard knocks of crash 
and depression, Williams today reput- 
edly remains a multimillionaire and, as 
chairman, the dominant factor in $110 
million North American Co., now in 
process of dissolution. Even when the 
SEC applied the famed “death sen- 
tence” of the 1935 Holding Company 
Act to his companies, Williams was 
never bruised by bad publicity. He had 
been extremely cautious with his name. 
As soon as it became known in 1936 
that the SEC was investigating hold- 
ing companies, Williams sent word 
down the Central States line of com- 
mand to destroy records in which 
his name appeared. Thousands of files, 
noted Judge Weinfeld wryly last month, 
were removed or destroyed. Thus when ~ 
the SEC investigators arrived, no trace 
of Williams’ influence remained to be 
found. The only thing that the SEC did 
do was to force North American to cast 
off great chunks of its empire—includ- 
ing interests in some 57 companies— 
and send Central States into reorgani- 
zation. Williams himself was dragged 
to the witness chair only briefly, escaped 
the full focus of publicity. j 

Williams’ long immunity to ill-fame 
ended last month when, after dragging 
for seven years in the courts, the suit 
brought by Central States’ trustees was 
decided against him. In the verdict, 
which found the aging utility czar 
guilty on four of twelve counts, Judge 
Weinfeld cleared of liability a host of 
other Wall Street figures also named as 





DULLES: 
they were named, 


defendants in the $30 million action.* 

The $11.4 million award against Wil- 
liams (plus interest going back to 
1929) was due almost entirely to one 
disputed transaction—a share-changing 
deal in 1929. In that year, Central 
States contracted to sell to Blue Ridge 
Corp., another of Williams’ ill-fated 
corporate creatures, 68,423 shares of 
North American stock at $167 per 
share. Central States, which carried the 
stock on its books at $11 per share, 
cleared a hefty $10.7 million book profit 
en the transaction—until a few days 
later, that is, when Williams trans- 
ferred an equal number of North Amer- 
ican shares to Central States from his 
personal holdings and had the Blue 
Ridge payment shunted on to several 
of his wholly-owned companies, thus 
making the transaction a personal one. 
The trustees’ charge: this constituted an 

“overreaching and looting” of Central 
States by Williams. 

Nullifying this deal last month, din 
Weinfeld directed Central States to re- 
turn 68,423 shares of North American 
stock to Williams and ordered Williams 
to return the original price of $11.4 
million, plus interest, to Central States. 
At a recent price of 20, such a block 
would be worth about $1.4 million; 
however, accumulated rights going 


*Among them: Lawyer-Diplomat John 
Foster Dulles; Banker Clarence Dillon of 
Dillon, Read; Goldman, Sachs partner 
Sidney Weinberg. Central States’ trustees 
had charged that Dulles, whose law firm, 
Sullivan and Cromwell, had been counsel 
for Goldman, Sachs in various transactions 
with Williams, had “covered up” for Wil- 
liams. Weinberg was named for represent- 
ing Goldman, Sachs in these disputed 
deals. Dillon’s name figured in the case 
for certain transactions he had consum- 
mated with Williams, all of which the 
court ruled had been entirely aboveboard. 
Though he conceded that Williams and 
Dillon had been “hard bargainers” in one 
deal with Central States, Weinfeld ruled 
that they had been independent operators 
free to bargain as hard as they wanted. 
All but Williams were acquitted on every 
count. 


WEINBERG: 
but they were not defamed 
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back to 1929 may increase its worth 
to between $6 and $8 million. Even so, 
interest and three minor claims raise 
Williams’ total liability to an estimated 
$17 million—one of the heaviest judg- 
ments against a single individual ever 
rendered by an American court. 

Williams’ defense, which will be 
carried to the Supreme Court, rests on 
the statute of limitations. However, the 
New York court opined that Williams 
had dominated Central States until 
1942 when it went into reorganization 
and that the statute of limitations could 
only begin after domination was no 
longer so complete that off-color trans- 
actions could be hidden. Citing the 
destruction of records and Williams’ 
more-than-half interest in Central States 
until 1942, the court ruled that the 
1945 action by Central States’ trustees 
had been instituted in ample time. 

In his decision, Judge Weinfeld 
agreed with Central States’ trustees that 
“Williams ‘carved the juiciest part’ of 
the contract—the cash—for himself” and 
that Williams’ wholly-owned corpora- 
tions were, in effect, “his pockets.” Cen- 
tral States’ directors, said he, had 
“supinely yielded their powers and du- 
ties” to Williams so as not to meet the 
test of “arm’s length bargaining.” “The 
court concludes, to state it bluntly, that 
this is simply a case where Williams, 
whatever his reasons . . . decided to 
avail himself of the cash.” 


UNCONTAINED 
GAYLORD 


In 80 years, Clifford W. Gaylord built 
the little paper-box factory his uncle 
wanted to liquidate in 1921 into the 
nation’s second biggest of its kind. By 
this year, Gaylord Container Corpora- 
tion boasted 15 box-and-bag plants in 
nine states, was worth more than $50 
million. When he died at 68 in St. Louis 
last month, industrialist Gaylord left 
the reins of his mushroomed enterprise 
to a man who helped it grow, 31- 
year-veteran, ex-VP-treasurer Edwin J. 
Spiegel. 
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Said balding, community-conscious 
Spiegel on taking over, “Gaylord’s fu- 
ture plans will be a continuation of the 
principal practices established many 
years ago by management.” 

To back his seeming conservatism, 
the new president had plenty of rea- 
sons. Under Gaylord’s “principal prac- 
tices,” last year’s sales bettered $80 
million, earnings an estimated $3.56 on 
2.3 million shares, best since tax-happy 
1947. 

While pulpwood prices climb, Gay- 
lord continues to buy wood for paper 
at the Bogalusa, La., mill, speculating 
that the value of uncut timber in com- 
pany forests will appreciate. Far bigger 
speculation as the new skipper climbed 
aboard, exciting management and in- 
vestors alike: What lies under Gaylord’s 
500,000 acres? Deep in the heart of 
oil country, the Midwestern papermen 
have already struck non-commercial de- 
posits. Asserts Spiegel: exploration of 
our mineral interests will continue. 

Looking through a rose-colored oil 
film, and egged on by Gaylord’s 29% 
pretax profit margin for 1951’s first nine 
months, buyers booted the boxer’s com- 
mon up to 36 last year. At recent prices, 
Gaylord stock commanded eight times 
estimated earnings while better-known 
rivals Union Bag & Paper brought six, 
and Container Corporation 5.6 times 
earnings. Dividendwise, Gaylord has 
paid out 45% of earnings in the last six 
years, about average for the industry. 

High on the new president’s agenda 
for 1952 is assimilation of Ohio’s Fair- 
field Paper and Container Company 
and Dresden Paper Mills, acquired late 
in 1951 for 230,030 common shares. 
To scotch any assumption that Gaylord 
has reached maturity, Spiegel warns: 
“the completion of this expansion does 
not necessarily mark the end of Gay- 
lord’s activities along these lines.” 


FUND GO-BETWEEN 


TAKING your usual mid-day gander at 
the stock ticker last week your eye 
may have caught the announcement 
that Garvin, Bantel quotes Federal 
funds bid at 1%%, offered at 14%. 

Who is Garvin, Bantel, and what are 
Federal funds? Taking the last first, 
Federal funds are the excess balances 
of member banks of the 12 Federal Re- 
serve Banks which are immediately 
available to borrowers. They are the 
title to reserve balances with the FRB, 
and represent ready cash. Borrowers 
are mostly member banks who must 
adjust their reserve positions—they must 
be even on settlement day, weekly or 
bi-monthly—and who find it cheaper to 
buy such funds than to borrow directly 
from their Reserve Bank. 

The operation is simple: the lender 
gives a check on the Reserve Bank, re- 
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ceives a clearing house check payable 
the following day. In effect, the bor- 
rower buys today’s money with tomor- 
row’s money, paying one day’s interest. 
In intercity transactions, business is 
cleared through the Federal Reserve's 
wire transfer service. 

Garvin, Bantel is the most important 
clearing house for such transactions. 
Its network of phones covers the nation, 
serving perhaps 200 of the nation’s 
largest banks. A Midwest bank, for ex- 
ample, needing funds to make up a 
reserve deficiency, will call G-B, who 
arrange the transaction. In some cases 
as many as two dozen banks will supply 
funds to one borrower. 

G-B’s “business” (the firm doesn’t 
charge for the service) averages $250 
million daily. One of the largest collat- 
eral loan brokers on the Street, it came 
into the picture by happenstance. In 
the early ’20s, senior partner George 
Garvin used to call up banks each day 
to find out the money supply situation 
in connection with his own money 
transactions. In this way he built up 
finger-tip knowledge of the market, 
soon began putting banks in touch with 
each other. 

The Federal funds market dropped 
away during the depressed ’80s, came 
back with a rush in recent years. In 
each banking center, local banks are 
normally the. chief source of supply, 
but sales of funds have been increas- 
ingly made by outsiders, with New 
York City banks taking the lead. Rea- 
son for this brisk business, says Gar- 
vin, is that out-of-town bankers can 
get their names before their fellow 
bankers, often secure entrée in different 
centers, and build up a network of cor- 
respondents. In some states, which have 
a tax on deposits, bankers welcome the 
opportunity to pull out funds before tax 
day. And with interest rates firming, 
there’s always the chance to pick up 
some extra change with otherwise idle 
funds. 

Non-banking institutions which offer 
Federal funds, or are often in need of 
them, are the Government security 
dealers. If they buy from or sell to the 
Federal Reserve System, they pay or 
receive payment in Federal funds. 

Though it gets no commission for the 
services it renders, Garvin, Bantel de- 
rives intangible benefits: it knows where 
money is easy and when collateral loans 
may be placed, it has a nice entrée to 
banks throughout the nation, and it’s 
in a favored position to snare any se- 
curity business the banks may be able 
to place. 


TROUBLESHOOTER 

WuEN sprightly Charles W. “Chuck” 
Perelle left Gar Wood Industries in 
May, 1949, to take over the reins of 
ailing, money-losing ACF-Brill Motors, 
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PERELLE: 
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ACF-BRILL DIESEL BUS: 


the trouble is that he just doesn’t have enough orders 


he put his neat, 10-year record as 
“trouble-shooter” at stake. The cocky 
little engineer needed all the know-how 
he had to put the hapless bus and 
trackless trolley maker back on the 
track. Hopeful offspring of a 1944 
merger between American Car & Foun- 
dry Motors and the Brill Co., it had 
never paid a dividend despite the stim- 
ulus of war orders. Management had 
helplessly watched its postwar backlog 
disappear under the black magic of 
cancellations, while operations were 
fouled up in the fog of peacetime re- 
conversion. 

Perelle stepped into the thankless job 
at the invitation of Victor Emanuel’s 
omniverous Avco Corp., which had ac- 
quired its 48.6% interest from Consoli- 
dated-Vultee. Promoter Emanuel, who 
watched Perelle knock the bugs out of 
warplane production for Consolidated 
and Vultee both before and after their 
1943 merger, decided that. he needed 
this production genius to inject a little 
profit savvy into his sick baby. By last 
June, when Avco finally sold out to a 
group headed by Charles Allen, Jr., of 
the investment banking firm Allen & 
Co., Perelle’s medicine began to show 
good effects. 

Inheriting a $3.3 million loss on $27 
million sales, Perelle managed to prune 
losses to the point where ACF-Brill 
dropped only $124,000 on a pitiful $12 
million volume in 1950. Last year, un- 
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ACF-BRILL MARKET HISTORY: 
Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of White Motor, 
Twin Coach, and Marmon-Herrington. 
Solid line shows yearly market mid- 
points of ACF-Brill. 
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der the hypo of wartime contracts, Per- 
elle’s setup began to click, netting 
around $2.5 million on a $24 million 
volume. 

At the outset, he had hammered 
away at cost reductions and in-plant 
operations, managed to get to the stage 
where he could turn out 10 buses per 
day with 800 workers on one shift, 
against a past history of 11 per day in 
2% shifts with 2,300 workers. Much of 
the work formerly done by outside con- 
tractors was brought back into the fac- 
tory. Break-even point is now 400-500 
yearly. Still cursed with excess capacity 
—“trouble is that we just don’t have 
enough orders”—Perelle’s guestimate is 
that the company accounted for 8.5% of 
the industry’s 1951 output of 6,000-plus 
bus units. Big factor in last year’s pro- 
duction was a 1,037-bus order from the 
Government. 

Now boasting a $17 million backlog, 
Perelle thinks his troubles are over, 
also thinks he can count on defense 
work “for as far as we can see,” last 
month admitted that “we're negotiating 
for half a dozen war contracts, playing 
around with another dozen.” Deter- 
mined to free himself from the night- 
marish boom-and-bust financial cycle of 
transit company customers, Perelle last 
year also went hot after diversification 
for ACF-Brill and its Hall-Scott Divi- 
sion (internal combustion engines). 
New products include mobile power 
units for starting jet engines, transmis- 
sions for helicopters, machine tools and 
service parts for the armed forces. In 
the works is a 10-ton prototype of a 
self-propelled amphibious vehicle for 
the military. Buses are also being up- 
graded, latest model being a diesel- 
powered addition to the line of gas- 
eaters. 


Perelle has also made some progress 
along the financial side, having shed 
some of his long-term debt. Loss carry- 
over credits of the last couple of years 
were handy in offsetting deficits, while 
additional credits are still available. 
However, despite brighter earnings out- 

















look, early dividend windfalls are not 
expected, with some $7 million in debt 
still hanging heavy over Perelle’s pate. 

His house set in fairly good order, 
Perelle seems likely to keep beefing up 
the earning power behind his common 
stock (current book value: $3.73 per 
share). Some investors also seem to 
think so, bid up the stock to a recent 
7 from a 1949 low of 2. Just how much 
more earning power remains to be seen; 
about two-thirds of output is accounted 
for by war work, on which the average 
profit runs about 7% before taxes. In any 
event, Perelle’s “trouble-shooting” repu- 
tation remains intact. 


FOOD LINEUP 


“In Tastes there's no telling” is an old 
saw which might apply to buying food 
stocks. To get the best food securities 
into their portfolios, investors need sta- 
tistics to nibble on. 

To predigest the figures on food- 
makers, Forses ranked each on the 
basis of a ten-year (1941-50) compari- 
son of growth, financial strength, re- 
turn on investment, management efh- 
ciency, stability of earnings and liber- 
ality of dividends. To do this, Forsrs 
(1) figured the ten-year percentage in- 
crease in total assets; (2) computed the 
average ratio of current assets to cur- 
rent liabilities for the period; (3) aver- 
aged the ratio of net income to book 
value over the decade; (4) figured the 
average ratio of pretax earnings to total 
operating revenues; (5) computed the 
deviation from the average profit mar- 








10-Year 

% Average 

Increase Current 

Company 
American Sugar 

Refining .. 21.0 3.89 4.37 

Armour .... 31.8 2.75 7.26 


Borden Co... 78.5 3.97 10.27 
Calif. Packing 17.6 2.91 10.65 
Coca-Cola .. . 68.0 3.26 36.19 
Corn Products 

Refining .. 50.5 2.79 12.69 
General Foods 145.8 3.31 16.59 
General Mills 94.7 3.00 14.16 


Heinz (H.J.)t 72.3 4.32 7.01 


Nat'l Biscuit 40.1 2.96 14.04 
National Dairy 48.5 8.11 14.43 
Standard 

Brands ... 57.7 3.60 11.46 
I 40.4 3.59 5.50 
Wilson ..... 40.2 2.53 10.85 





I: FOOD PERFORMANCES, 1941-50 


10-Year 
Average 
% Net 
in Assets Assetsto Incomeon Profitas% Profit ite 
1941-1950 Liabilities Book Value of Gross” Deviation Dividends Rankince 


*Rank order of arithmetic averages of six criteria for each company. 
+Calculated on six-year period, 1945-’50. 


10-Year 
10-Year 10-Year Average 
Pretax Average % of Net 


Paid in 


4.46 53 45.7 10 
1.83 85 4.2 12 
6.07 1.02 59.6 2 


8.62 2.13 27.2 13 
32.70 5.78 68.5 


16.60 3.35 70.3 6 


11.37 2.31 56.6 1 (tie) 
5.30 53 49.3 8 
7.19 1.48 59.3 4 

13.78 151 72.6 5 
5.88 1.16 47.1 8 
9.16 2.66 58.1 9 


2.12 71 72.1 7 
2.66 1.00 19.2 ll 








gin registered each year; (6) measured 
the percentage of net since 1941 paid 
out in dividends. 

Table I lists the companies alphabet- 
ically and shows their ten-year average 
performance in each of these respects. 
Table II lists them in order of in- 
vestor popularity, as determined by 
price-earnings ratios (recent price of 
the common stock divided by estimated 
1951 earnings). 

Tastiest tidbits, on the basis of 
ForBEs composite ranking, are Coca- 
Cola and General Foods, tied in first 
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GENERAL FOODS’ FRANCIS AND EMPLOYEES: 
the stockholders also have something to smile about 
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place. Coca-Cola leads the pack by a 
whopping margin in both return on net 
investment (36.19%) and pretax profit 
margin (32.7%). But its respectable 
3.26 current ratio is only middling good 
—eighth—in the comparison. Growth- 
wise and in payout, Coca-Cola bubbles 
in the upper brackets; but its sugary 
earnings record shows wider average 
deviation than any of the 14. 

General Foods’ forte was growth— 
145.8% inflation of assets over the dec- 
ade. It also showed the second-best re- 
turn on investment (16.59%). 

Most glaring oddity of the list is 
Swift, ranking seventh, yet swiftest in 
the bidding for investor favor. Though 
its payout is second best, Swift’s 1.8% 
profit margin is second worst, as is also 
its net return on investment. No single 
factor, much less the combination of 
all, explains its standout 16.66 price 
earnings ratio. More in line with the 
spare pickings in the packing business 
are the low price-earnings ratios of Wil- 
son, Armour and California Packing. 

Though first in not one category, 
Borden’s Elsie the Cow grazes in the 
sweet financial pastures right behind 
the tied leaders. National Dairy, which 
scores third in return on investment (vs. 
Borden’s tenth position), beats Borden 
in no other respect, lands up finally in 
eighth place. 

General Mills and Heinz, second and 
fourth in growth, take appropriate com- 
posite rankings: third and fourth. In- 
vestors pay almost $3 more to get $1 
of General Mills earnings, however, 
than they do for Heinz. 

Apparently, the biscuits in the crack- 
er barrel investors have their eyes on 
are those that are left over to spread 
around on the net investment. National 
Biscuit, which passed out the biggest 
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II: FOOD RANKINGS, BASED ON 1941-50 
Price per Return 
Dollar of on Pretax Liberality 
1951 Financial Invest- Profit Earnings of Divi- Composite 

Company Earnings Growth Strength ment Margin Stability dends | Ranking® 
te cb ie ces 16.66 9 5 13 13 8 2 7 
Coca-Cola 15.02 5 8 1 1 14 4 1 (tie) 
General Foods. 14 1 7 2 4 ll 8 1 (tie) 
National Biscuit 13.48 ll ll 5 8 9 1 5 
General Mills.. 11.81 2 10 4 10 1 9 8 
Borden Co. .. 11.56 3 2 10 8 6 5 2 
National Dairy. 10.94 8 9 3 9 7 10 8 
Standard Brands 10.17 6 4 7 5 12 7 9 
Corn Products 

Refining .... 8.85 7 13 6 2 13 3 6 
Heinz (H.J.)t 8.82 4 1 12 7 8 6 4 
errr 6.98 10 6 8 12 5 13 ll 
American Sugar 

Refining 5.45 13 3 14 11 2 ll 10 
Armour ...... 3.75 12 14 ll 14 4 14 12 
Calif. Packing 8.68 14 12 9 6 10 12 13 

*Rank order of arithmetic averages of six criteria for each company. {For six 
years 1945-’50. 











share (72.6%) of its earned cookies to 
investors, ranks compositely exactly in 
line with its relative standing in return 
on investment: fifth. Its 40% growth 
and 2.96 average current ratio are poor 
second-framers. 

American Sugar’s showing is sour in 
every respect other than its third-best 
current ratio, its less than .1% average 
deviation in earnings. Sweeter in inves- 
tors’ mouths, however, than American 
Sugar’s steady sugar is Corn Products 
Refining’s 70.3% payout. Sugar gets the 
poorest return on investment (4.37%) 
on the board, shows the second slowest 
growth. Corn Products’ 16.6% profit 
margin is the second widest—with lib- 
erality of dividend probably the reason 
why investors will pay $3.40 more for 
each dollar of its winnings. But its sixth 
place in composite ranking would seem 
to entitle Corn Products to better than 
ninth place in price-earnings ratios. 


P,D’S CUSTARD 


Latest chemical concoction of the ven- 
erable but vigorous pharmaceutical 
house of Parke, Davis & Co. is a cus- 
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PARKE, DAVIS MARKET HISTORY: 

d area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of Merck ¢& Co., 
Squibb (E.R.) & Sons, and Sharp & 
Dohme. Solid line shows yearly market 
midpoints of Parke, Davis. 
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tard flavored form of its wonder-drug, 
Chloromycetin. Developed for kiddies 
too young to swallow it in capsules, it 
adds another potent recipe to the 85- 
year-old Detroit firm’s health smorgas- 
bord. 

Counting more than a thousand life- 
saving products on its shelves, $106 mil- 
lion P,D continues a leading contender 
in the drug industry’s growth sweep- 
stakes. Last year Chloromycetin helped 
sales to a heaping $135 million (1950: 
$102 million). And, despite the higher 
taxes, P,D’s genial, husky, 190-pound 
boss Harry J. Loynd figures that net 
will approximate the previous year’s 
$3.65-per-share portion. 

Bustling Loynd is convinced the drug 
industry will continue its past growth. 
record, already has underway an am- 
bitious five-year expansion program for 
production and merchandising which 
he likes to call “tangible and unmistak- 
able evidence of our faith and con- 
fidence.” Now in the oven: new labs in 
the Argentine, Australia, Cuba, Canada, 
enlargement of the Detroit and Mexican 
plants, plus a flock of new branch dis- 
tribution warehouses. In the idea-stage: 
manufacturies in India, Germany, Ja- 
pan and Italy. Big reason for overseas 
emphasis lies in the fact that the two- 
fifths of Parke’s business generated in 
foreign lands is exempt from EPT. 

Loynd’s expansion program is also 
spurred by the fact that its sales growth 
of 322% in 12 years is outdone by Ab- 
bott Lab’s 639%, Merck’s 471%, Squibb’s 
442%. P,D’s lag stems from its rather 
late entry into the antibiotic field, its 
unusually high 1939 sales base, and 
the large percentage of standard items 
on its sales list. But when it comes to 
profits, Parke, Davis showed its heels 
to all its major rivals, its 31.9% average 
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pretax profit margin being the best in 
the business. 

As every corporation chief must, 
Loynd predicts “a good year” for P,D 
in 1952. But he hefts his crystal ball 
with crossed fingers: “Large percent- 
ages of increases over preceding years 
are not in sight.” 

Despite his caution, Parke, Davis is 
currently being quoted around 56, as 
investors evidently feel that Loynd’s 
financial results will be just as flavor- 
packed as his custard-coated drug. 


RAND’S MARCELL PLAN 


“Nosopy could make or bust our ex- 
port business in five years!” This is the 
modest review of Remington Rand’s 
postwar export expansion by the 
equally-modest export chief, Marcell 
Rand, boyish-looking son of Chairman 
James Rand. The record: 

® Taking export sales in fiscal 1938- 
39 as 100, sales hit 193 in °47-’48, 
boomed to 246 in 50-51, will run a 
good fifty per cent higher than last 
year in fiscal 51-52. 

® The operating child has added 
new postwar extremities at an alarm- 
ing rate. When the Nazis rolled over 
Europe’s lowlands, four RR factories 
were stranded in Germany. The only 
other overseas production operations at 
that time were a Kardex (papa Jim’s 
jackpot invention) plant in the Saar 
and a typewriter assembly plant in Cal- 
cutta. Now, after its five-year Marcell 
Plan, RR has three plants in England, 
two in Mexico, one each in Norway, 
Sweden, Holland, France, Japan, Can- 
ada, Brazil, and Argentina, plus sites 
in Holland and Italy. 

Why the heavy push toward foreign 
markets at a time of business plenty at 
home? 





RAND’S MARCELL RAND: ? 
plenty of sell and little of say 
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to register an improvement or a decline. 


THE ECONOMY 





AMERICAN business, after gamboling 
like a spring lamb cut of last sum- 
mers semi-slump, finally realized 
winter had arrived, simmered down 
for a breathing spell last month. In 
the pause, almost half the areas cov- 
ered by Forses National Index 
slipped onto the minus side; only 
two minor zones advanced. For the 
country, the index fell —2%, with 
New England leading the decline. 


Most negative results west of the 
Mississippi can be credited to storms, 
rains and floods, a streak of freak 
weather held over from last month. 
Among cities forging ahead against 
the trend, Charlotte, N. C., and 


Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 


Calbia; B.C. (6). ...005 200% 11% 
ND sok Lin wines pte bb~ 10 
Ci Tb. cock eeedebees 8 
ED Sian vctdwon weew ee’ 7: 
Duluth-Superior ............... 6 
Charleston, W. Va. (8)......... 4 
Denver, Colo. (6).............. 4 
Springfield, Mass. .............. 3 
NG «ng dry no nina an 6 3 
DO ETS... ccbénw hee ene s 2 


(In parentheses: number of successive 
months listed in this column. ) 


Columbia, S. C., were lifted by their 
concentrations of small businesses 
diversified enough to give partial 
immunity to temporary fluctuations. 
Shipbuilding, aircrafting and other 
defense jobs rescued Raleigh, El 
Paso, Norfolk, and Phoenix. 

Less favored centers, Little Rock 
and Omaha, suffered seasonal lay- 
offs. In Oklahoma City and Albu- 
querque, business was just off. 
Tampa with typically sunny optim- 
ism could call its hesitation in trade 
a lull before big winter action. 


Without a clearcut pattern of 
movement, last month’s lower results 
cannot be called a reverse. If the 
economy slowed down, indications 
were it was gathering strength for 
more climbing to come. 


Zone Indexes 


(Percent Change from Corresponding 
Months Last Year) 


New England .... —1% 
Middle Atlantic... +5 +4 0 
Midwest ......... +2 42 -6 
are +6 44 -—l 
South Central .... +7 +5 -—8 
North Central .... +4 +1 —2 
Mountain ........ +12 +5 0 
Dba ck sewers s +7 +1 -8 
NATIONAL 

INDEX ...... +5% +3% —2% 











Says cherubic, Ivy-League-dressed 
Marcell (who went to Colgate) : “When 
our current defense program tapers off 
. . . export selling will be of prime im- 
portance to keep our machines rolling, 
because to do this, the need for sales 
will be greater than our home market 
can digest... .” 


Operating from a 24th Street perch 
in New York City, the export boss 
watches not one but 18 different busi- 
nesses—each with changing economic, 
political, and sales problems. Rand and 
his 120 headquarters people are buried 
each month under piles of “pertinent” 
information about conditions in each 
country. Export info, the base of his 
existence, is “far too extensive for any 
individual to read.” (Marcell claims 
overseas Chambers of Commerce are 
more prolific than our own.) His deci- 
sions, however, come mostly from 
monthly bulletins that come in from 
plant managers, summarize business 
conditions and governmental moves. 


Seldom out of the states himself (he 
usually averages an overseas tour every 
18 months, turned up in Italy last Sep- 
tember to dedicate the typewriter plant 
abuilding in Naples), Rand leaves 
legwork to a general sales manager and 
six product sales managers who roam 
the seven seas with regularity. Not de- 
pending exclusively on go-betweens and 
news letters, Rand calls plant managers 
(individually) to New York once each 
year, keeps them buttoned down from 
two to four days. 


Plant managers exercise a healthy 
degree of independence. RR, however, 
doesn’t let them wander too far from 
the sphere of influence by gearing sala- 
ries to profits. About two-thirds of a 
manager's salary is straight, the rest 
comes (or doesn’t) from profits. 


Will this web of office equipment 
plants being pulled tighter over the 
European Continent by Rand, National 
Cash, IBM, and others be threatened 
by the gradual recovery of European 
manufacturers? Marcell Rand _ thinks 
not, for a while at least; points out that 
worker techniques and plant layouts 
must be radically changed before home- 
grown factories can compete with their 
neighbors from the states. Other, 
deeper factors which slow the forma- 
tion of a European industrial machine: 
the difference between the American 
and the European salesman, a_high- 
level product pusher vs. a low-influence 
peddler; the custom-made European 
habits vs. American mass production of 
a few standard items; American sub- 
contracting and assembly-line produc- 
tion vs. Europe’s whole-hog habit of 
making and assembling all components; 
secretive Owner management vs. Amer- 
ican professional management. 

Like it or not, the twin son of Jim 
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REMINGTON RAND MARKET HIS- 
TORY: Shaded area shows price range 
of combined common stocks of Inter- 
national Business Machines, National 
Cash Register, Burroughs, and Under- 
wood. Solid line shows yearly mid- 
points of Remington Rand 


Rand operates under a system of say- 
nothing, not unlike what he criticizes in 
Europe. Foreign facts of Rem Rand life 
ae few and far between. RR refuses to 
sy which product sells best or which 
has shown the greatest improvement. 
The reason: “Why tell our competitors? 
Let them find out.” 

Secret or not, big seller overseas must 
be the typewriter. Rand claims the com- 
pany sells more out-of-U.S. typewriters 
than all other manufacturers combined 
-a pretty fair indication that it is un- 
touchable in sales dollar volume by 
other products. However, as competi- 
tors Underwood and IBM expand over- 
seas operations, and landlocked Royal 
looks for foreign facilities, Rem Rand's 
grip may loosen. 

Marcell points out that the U.S. type- 
witer maker has a big advantage over 
his European counterpart. Although 10- 
15 per cent below the prices of com- 
parable U.S. typewriters, the European 
machines lack the number one essential 
to product sales—operator appeal. But 
there are disadvantages too. When RR 
tok over in Holland, local citizens 
wouldn’t touch the product until the 
company advertised the machines were 
made with Dutch labor and American 
technical help. When RR took over a 
French typewriter plant in Lyons in 
May, 1950, production was one ma- 
chine per two employees per week. It 
took months to achieve the U.S. aver- 
age one-per-one. 

In addition to typewriters, overseas 
plants grind out Kardex systems, elec- 
tric shavers, safe equipment, and as- 
semble accounting machines. While 
overseas production has boomed since 
45, and will continue up, most prod- 
ucts are still stamped “Made in U.S.A.” 

Randers look to South American 
countries as hard-cash potential of the 
near future. Latin activity slipped out 
of low gear last fall when A. H. Gutsch, 
general supervisor for South American 
activities, was made a VP of the parent 
‘company. In addition to a number of 
factories already in production, RR has 
tarved out a large area in Rio De 
janeiro for a new many-product plant. 
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>——LABOR RELATIONS 


As aN investor—though a meager 
one to be sure—I want to raise a 
howl and a holler about the lack of 
labor relations information that ap- 
pears in the average annual report 


perusing the pages of over 100 such 
colorful compendiums, and nary a 
one devotes more than a couple of 
paragraphs to the meaningful inter- 
nals of labor-management conditions. 
Most of the references to employee 
relations are apparently written by 
those experts of the cliché, the pub- 
lic relations counsel. 

For example, one company with 
12,000 employees devoted a single 
sentence to its labor relations prog- 
ress—or lack of it. The sentence takes 
the prize for the most unrevealing 
reading of the year: “The Board of 
Directors and management wishes 
to take this opporunity to express 
their appreciation for the loyal serv- 
ices to the company rendered by all 
employees.” That certainly tells you 
a whale of a lot about the three- 
week strike, the high turnover rate, 
the pile-up of over 100 grievances 
which lay on an‘ arbitrators desk 
waiting hearing and decision. 

It’s human nature for manage- 
ment, I presume, to gild the lily in 
the annual report and not reveal 
too much of the unpleasant. But 
companies which have so much to 
brag about in the matter of labor 
relations also play the shy ones. For 
instance, U. S. Steel, many of whose 
plants won the coveted National 
Safety Council Awards last year, 
sloughs over its safety training pro- 
gram in a short paragraph. 

There’s one company—Goodyear 
Rubber—which doesn’t hide its labor 
relations assets under a bramble 
bush of banalities. Other outfits can 
well profit by the example—although 
the Goodyear revelations fall far 
short of this reporter’s estimate of 
what should be included in an an- 
nual report. The Goodyear opus 
touches on some of the basic kernels 
of good labor relations practices. It 
points up the fact that 10% of its 
employees have 25 years of service, 
indicating that turnover is relatively 
low. The company’s recreation pro- 
gram comes in for understandable 
accolades. The training program to 
develop better managerial talent is 
mentioned—and rightly so. The in- 
surance program for employees re- 
ceives “honorable mention.” All this 





Small investor sounds off 


to stockholders. I have just finished © 





is a good begin- 
ning and, if a ma- 
jority of corpo- 
rate enterprises 
followed suit, 
there'd be little to 
complain about. 

Some day some : 
company, progressive in outlook and 
unafraid to take the stockholder into 
its confidence, will really come forth 
with a report which covers the fol- 
lowing points under the section “Em- 
ployee Relations”: 

1. Communications. What does 
the company do to keep its workers 
informed? Does it use newsletters, 
loudspeaker systems, word of mouth? 
An informed worker is a better work- 
er, and it behooves the stockholder 
to encourage exchange of inform- 
ation between employer and em- 
ployee. 

2. Collective Bargaining. Not the 
pap stuff you see in most reports 
(“our collective bargaining with var- 
ious unions continued on a coopera- 
tive basis”). But: What type of man- 
agement prerogative clause has the 
company won in its negotiations? 
Can it operate with the proper free- 
dom to assure top production? 

3. Seniority. What type of ar- 
rangement does the company have 
with employees in case of transfers, 
layoffs, rehires? These are important 
financial considerations because if a 
management cannot shift its person- 
nel around except on the basis of 
length of service it might find itself 
overstaffed with oldsters whose pro- 
duction has slipped. 

4. Induction. How does the com- 
pany handle new workers? Are they 
given good information about the 
company, its products, its officers so 
that theyll want to put in a fair 
day’s work for a fair day’s pay? 

5. Absenteeism. What’s the com- 
pany record? If it’s too high working 
conditions may be poor, supervision 
may be bad, selection may be poor. 
If absenteeism is low, brag about it! 

6. Supervision. Foremen can make 
or break an organization. Find a 
company whose earnings are low and 
you can bet your bottom dollar that 
there is something wrong with its 
supervisors. 

7. Accident Records. Compensa- 
tion costs money and accidents can 
cut deeply into earnings. Safety pro- 
grams should be given more atten- 
tion. 





Lawrence Stessin 
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_.-- For Soundest 
Ideas in 
Office Planning 


Whatever your office-improvement plans — 
ptesent or future — look to the dealer 
displaying the shield shown above. 


There you'll find INDIANA DESKS 
and Natural-ly Better Wood Office 
Furniture .. . engineered to promote 
easier office living, increased 

office output . . .constructed for 
durability right down to the 
smallest detail. 


Equally important, you'll find your 

Indiana Desk dealer an always-sound 
source of ideas for efficient office layout — 
even in this period of shortages. 

Write A. S. Russell, General Manager, 

for personal attention and name 

of your nearest dealer. 


3014 model... 
one of a full line 
of fine Indiana Desks. 


e e 
inciana desk CO. 
JASPER, INDIANA + U.S.A. 








UTAH POWER 
& 
LIGHT CO. 








POWERS 


Did The Ancients Possess? 





edge that made it possible for 
the ancients to perform miracles? 
These wise men of the past knew the 
mysteries of life and personal power. 
This wisdom is not lost— it is with- 
held from the masses. It is offered 
freely TO YOU, if you have an open 
mifid. Write for free sealed book. 

Address: Scribe p.R.K. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
San Jose (AMORC) California 








NEW IDEAS 





Mud Guards 
Truckers may be interested in the 
Cab Mud Guard, which protects tractor 
cabs and their rear-mounted equipment 
from dirt, tar, and mud thrown up by 
the rear wheels of the tractor. Made of 


heavy-duty %” reinforced and flexible 
rubber, the guard is mounted to the 
tractor frame ahead of the rear tires 
by means of steel tubing fastened to 
the tractor frame with tension clamps, 
and is adjustable for size and position 
to snugly fit under any trailer body. 
Installation is said to be both brief 
and simple (Whitehill-Eaves, Inc., 6007 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 8, Ohio). 


Through the Looking Glass 


The Kinnear Manufacturing Co. has 
opened up the solidly opaque metal 
rolling doors with “narrow, transparent 


panes of heavy-duty plastic” available 
in one or more of the interlocking, coil- 
ing steel slats. The advantages of such 
fenestration: safety-factor against in- 
truders and conservation of light (The 
Kinnear Manufacturing Co., 736-38 
Fields Ave., Columbus, Ohio). 


Frigi-Tray 
An innovation in the realm of home- 
making is this revolving refrigerator 


tray providing easy access to foods 
stored in the rear of the shelf. Made 
of two discs of Masonite hardboard, 
perforated with 108 one-inch holes for 
air circulation, the entire tray is only 
%” high and 15” in diameter (Masonite 
Corp., 250 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y.). 
Aluminum Mitt 

To guard workers’ hands against 
radiated heat, comes now the asbestos 
aluminum-lined reversible mitt. This 
jersey-lined glove, made of a sheet of 
aluminum-coated fabric between two 
layers of asbestos, is said to reflect up 
to 90% of radiated heat without any 


ASBESTOS ALUMINUM 


signs of skin irritations, even at 1200 
degrees Fahrenheit. Provisions are also 
made for high abrasive resistance (The 
Milburn Company, Detroit 7, Mich.). 


Air Line Pressure Pump 
For safer handling and more con- 
venient transfer of acids and corrosive 
liquids from stainless steel containers, 


the General Scientific Equipment Co. 
announces a new pump (GS No. 17), 
fitted with a safety valve for air-line 
pressure, a hold-down clamp for sé 
curing pump into container, and a 25 ft. 
%” air hose with male and female 
coupling and chuck. Liquid’s only con- 
tact is with corrosion resistant tube. 
Flow is smooth and stopped at will 
(General Scientific Equipment C©o., 
2700 W. Huntingdon St., Philadelphia 
$2, Pa.). 
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AVCO reports 


for 1951 


HIGHLIGHTS Year ended Year ended 
Nov. 30, 1951 Nov. 30,1950 


Consolidated net sales . $286,598,113 $256,966,971 
Consolidated net income . $10,089,214 $12,635,633 
Earned per common share $1.10* $1.65** 
ividends per common share $0.60 $0.50 
Net working capital . . $87,933,721 $70,980,186 - 
Nettangibleassets (net worth) $2°,520,194 $81,273,695 
Per common share. . $9.07 $8.65 
Per preferred share. $514.00 $402.00 
Number of stockholders . 63,288 57,119 


* Based on 8,819,385 common shares outstanding at close of fiscal 1951. 
** Based on average number of common shares outstanding during fiscal 1950. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


VICTOR EMANUEL, Chairman | C. COBURN DARLING WILLIAM I. MYERS 
GEORGE E. ALLEN GEORGE A. ELLIS. BENJAMIN H. NAMM 
THOMAS A. O°HARA 


CARLTON M. HIGBIE R. S. PRUITT 


IRVING B. BABCOCK JOSEPH B. HALL 
NEAL DOW BECKER 

JOHN E. BIERWIRTH ROBERT L. JOHNSON JAMES D. SHOUSE 
JAMES BRUCE LEROY A. LINCOLN ALBERT C. WEDEMEYER 


MARTIN W. CLEMENT W. A. MOGENSEN 








Akg? 





"A Family of 
Famous Names” 


Goathlagn— 


Steel wall and base cabinets, kitchen 
sinks, waste disposers, ventilating 


BENDIX 


HOME APPLIANCES 
Automatic washers, dryers, ironers. 


CROSLEY 


Shelvador refrigerators, home and 
farm freezers, electric ranges, kitchen 
sinks and cabinets, television and 
radio sets and other home equipment. 


CROSLEY BROADCASTING 
CORPORATION 


Operates WLW, “The Nation’s 
Station,” Cincinnati, and WINS, New 
York; and television stations WLW-T, 
Cincinnati; WLW-D, Dayton, and 
WLW.-C, Columbus. 


Hydraulic loader attachments, 
shredders, wagon boxes. 


~ LYCOMING ~ 


Aircraft and industrial engines, pre- 
cision machine parts. 


New [pea 
Spreaders, corn pickers, balers, hay 
rakes and loaders, power take-off 
mowers, grain and baled-hay eleva- 
tors and other farm equipment. 


SPENCER HEATER 


Heating boilers for commercial and 
residential use, castings. 


* * * 


Avco also is helping keep 
America strong, with its plants 
and facilities engaged in the 
manufacture of electronic equip- 
ment, aircraft components, tank 
engines, auxiliary power units, 
military aircraft engines and 
other materiel essential to the 
defense program of-our nation. 


AVCO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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$400 


(12 ISSUES ) 





Published by the 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


If you’re looking for all the 
background information you 
can get, one of the things you 
should do is start reading the 
pocket-size EXCHANGE 
Magazine right now. It will 
give you a closer look at what 
happens on the Big Board— 
and at some of the corporations 
listed there. 

THE EXCHANGE, pub- 
lished by the New York 
Stock Exchange, contains ar- 
ticles written by top men in 
top companies (men like Sarn- 
off of RCA, Olds of U. S. 
Steel, Pfizer’s McKeen), ar- 
ticles of interest to all kinds of 
people who own or want to 
own shares in industry. 














THE EXCHANGE Magazine 
regularly discusses 


® earnings reports and divi- 
dends of selected groups of 
stocks. 

¢ capsuled facts and figures 
about corporations just listed 
on the Big Board. 

¢ plus articles on industries 
like electronics, pharmaceuti- 
cals, tobacco, rails . . . discus- 
sions of stock split ups, endow- 
ment investing, trust fund 
investing. 














The information in THE EXCHANGE is fresh, penetrating. You'll 
find helpful, interesting articles every month. 

$1.00 a year brings you 12 issues of THE EXCHANGE—120 
articles designed to contribute to your investment information. 


All in THE EXCHANGE - --- All in 12 issues for $190 


Start your subscription with the current issue of the 
monthly magazine of the New York Stock Exchange 











poco ------------------- +--+ ----- 
| THE EXCHANGE Magazine, Dept. F, 

; 20 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

| Enclosed is $1.00 (check, money order, cash). Send me the next 12 issues 

| of THE EXCHANGE. 
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NAMES 





C. L. Austin, elected president of 
Jones & Laughlin -Steel Corp., to suc- 
ceed Admiral Ben Moreell, who will 
remain as chairman of the board. 

J. T. Sheehy, elected executive vice- 
president, and A. N. Parrett, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of research and develop- 
ment, of Rayonier, Inc. 

Richard Meyer, elected president of 
the New York Financial Advertisers. 

Dr. George O. ——- elected a 
director of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp. 

Henry Platt Bristol, chairman of the 
board of Bristol-Myers Co., elected a 
director of the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 

Holland B. Judkins, elected a vice- 
president of the Coca-Cola Co. 

Stanley C. Allyn, president of the 
National Cash Register Co., elected a 
director of National City Bank of N. Y. 

Francis B. Bowman, appointed a 
vice-president of Chase National Bank, 
New York. 

S. B. Irelan, elected president of the 
Cities Service Oil Co. of Delaware. 

William H. Colvin, Jr., elected a di- 
rector of National Biscuit Co. 

James DeCamp Wise, president of 
the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., 
elected a director of Consolidated Edi- 
son Company of New York. 





4: Our New Selected List 4 
—ready now—gives a break- 
down by industries of antici- 
pated earnings trends for 1952. 

: Specific companies are recom- | 
mended with emphasis on how 
they will fare as the shift 
from a civilian economy to 
t one of military preparedness 

becomes more pronounced. 

We offer this survey as a 

check list for reviewing your . 
present security holdings—or 
as a guide in selecting new 
investments. For your copy of 

* the FIRST BACHE SELEC- i 
TED LIST OF 1952, write 

or phone for List FO4. 


é BACHE & CO. A 


Founded 1879 


Members New York Stock & Curb Exchanges & 
t other Leading Stock & Commodity Eachanges q 


36 Wall St., New York 5 


a Telephone: Digby 4-3600 
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Outlook for equities 


THE TREND toward equity issues, both common and 
preferred, is still upward, with stock financing ac- 
counting for an increasing percentage of new- 
money offerings. Last year’s $1% billion in equity 
issues represented 25% of total financing, the big- 
gest percentage since 1947, and in dollar volume 
the largest since 1929. 

A variety of factors is stimulating the develop- 
ment. Ambitious expansion plans, extensive mod- 
ernization of equipment, higher prices paid for 
materials and labor, and a bigger tax load combine 
to strain working capital needs. Though retained 
earnings, traditional financing standby, will still 
bulk largest in company plans, more and more 
corporate managements will have to resort to out- 
side financing. A McGraw-Hill survey indicates that 
many companies will have to lean more heavily 
on the money market than they did in the past. 
This year, 11% of electrical machinery companies 
will borrow or sell new stock; one-fourth of the 
petroleum companies, one-third of the chemical 
group, and almost three-fourths of the steel com- 


panies also expect to sell new securities to raise 
part of their funds. 


Blue-Chip Attraction 


Investmentwise, this will be all to the good, for 
the supply of top quality common is shrinking as 
investors are more inclined to hang on to their hold- 
ings despite the ups and downs of price fluctua- 
tions. Last year big investors like pension funds, 
investment trusts, insurance concerns took so-called 
blue-chips off the market in large quantities. Em- 
phasizing quality stocks, they have pushed prices 
up considerably compared to medium-grade issues. 
And smaller investors, becoming more and more 
inflation-conscious, have followed the example of 
“smart” money. With the relatively modest price- 
earnings ratios prevailing, and investment-grade 
equities affording a 6% return on capital, this trend 
bids fair to continue during 1952. 

Stock price advances have been small in relation 
to the inflationary rise in other segments of the 
economy. Interesting analysis recently made by 
partner N. Leonard Jarvis, Hayden, Stone & Co., 
contrasts the situation prevailing in 1987 and to- 
day. If common stocks now were to sell at the 1937 
ratio to book value, the Dow-Jones Industrial aver- 
age would have to rise to 427. Disposable personal 
income jumped 217% in this period, but the D-J 
average rose only 39%. If stocks were priced in re- 
lation to demand deposits of the Federal Reserve 
member banks in the same ratio as at the 1937 
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peak, the averages would be selling at 772. In 
order to equal the rise in value of farmland, the 
averages would have to go to 677. And to match 
the commodity price rise, they would have to go 
to 400. 


Smaller Profits 


The earnings factor will remain the most impor- 
tant influence on stock prices, and profit margins 
will come under closer scrutiny in the next few 
months. Most manufacturers, according to the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, expect higher 
sales volume, but feel the profit outlook appears 
“poor.” Four out of ten polled believed pretax 
profits would exceed those of 1951, but only one 
out of seven expects to retain greater profits. Higher 
corporate taxes, excess profits taxes and renegotia- 
tion of contracts will cloud the earnings outlook. 

Moreover, as industry devotes a larger percent- 
age of productive facilities to defense orders, the 
lower-than-normal margins prevailing in this type 
of business will further depress net for many a com- 
pany. Most of these bearish factors have already 
been anticipated, however, and general feeling is 
that even though income declines, dividend rates 
should not be seriously affected. 


General Business Outlook 


Business activity will rest to a greater degree 
upon government defense spending as the year 
unfolds. Right now defense orders don’t bulk large 
in the over-all production picture. Though more 
and more contracts are being placed, they still 
don’t offset the drop in civilian orders and output. 
Unless there’s a worsening in the international situ- 
ation, reversal of this downtrend in industrial pro- 
duction isn’t expected by on-the-spot purchasing 
agents. The light consumer goods industries are 
fairly well depressed, and durable consumer goods 
activity is declining under handicaps of materials 
shortages. The buying power is there, as indicated 
by the recent high rate of savings. Once the con- 
sumer renews his purchasing habits, many compa- 
nies in these two groups will chalk up better busi- 
ness volume. 

Wall Streeters are now scanning stock lists for 
those groups which can expect greater earnings 
through increased sales volume, which enjoy a 
relatively good tax position, or whose business ran 
poorly through 1951. Analyst opinion looks to the 
following industries for some hike in net: aircraft, 
petroleum, oil well equipment, electronics, utilities, 
non-ferrous metals.—E. M. SHANKLAND. 











So You Want 
to Speculate... 


Good. 


It’s that spirit, that willingness to 
take a risk, that helped build Amer- 
ica. It was true of the early ex- 
plorers and fur traders, of the Henry 
Fords and the John D. Rockefellers. 
And it’s true of thousands of today’s 
business men. Yes, and millions of 
farmers, for every man who ever put 
a seed in the ground remains inevi- 


tably a speculator. 

But should you speculate? Speci- 
fically, should you speculate in com- 
modities and thus elect to share with 
the farmer the natural hazards of 
bringing a crop to market? 


The answer depends on you—on 
your temperament, on your finan- 
cial ability to carry the risks in- 
volved, and above all things, on 
your knowledge of exactly what 
you’re doing. For the man who buys 
or sells futures contracts without 
the most complete and reliable infor- 
mation he can lay his hands on— 
information about crops, markets, 
and prices—isn’t a speculator. He’s 
just a fool. 


So if you want to speculate, we'll 
be glad to consult with you about 
the outlook for any commodity mar- 
ket and about the extent to which 
your own situation will prudently 
permit you to speculate. 


As a starter, you might like to 
study our little pamphlet “Specula- 
tion as a Fine Art.” You'll find it 
a challenging review of the certain 
risks and the uncertain rewards of 
speculation. We'll send you a copy 
without charge or obligation, of 
course. Just write— 


= 


Commodity Department “N” 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 











INVESTMENT POINTERS 





by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Oil stocks 


ABouT ten years ago, I began a policy 
of frequently recommending oil stocks 
in this column. It had always seemed 
to me that the demand for petroleum 
products was steadily increasing, that 
overproduction problems would be 
corrected, and that, in time, the oil 
stocks would appreciate in value sub- 
stantially. Many readers bought oil 
stocks upon recommendations made 
here, especially Socony-Vacuum and 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, which 
were strongly recommended on many 
occasions. Of course, many took their 
profits long ago, but according to let- 
ters I have received in recent weeks, 
many still have shares in these com- 
panies. Moreover, because the oil stocks 
have been strong right along, numerous 
inquiries are received asking whether 
oil stocks should still be bought. 

At the close of 1941, it was estimated 
that there were about 33,600,000 mo- 
tor vehicles on the road, (including 
passenger cars, trucks, and buses). At 
the end of 1951, the estimate was about 
50,400,000. The estimate for the end 
of 1952 is about 53,000,000. 

At the close of 1941, it was estimated 
that there were about 2,300,000 oil 
burners used for home heating. At the 
end of 1951, the estimate was 5,400,- 
000. At the end of 1952, the estimate is 
5,850,000. 

In addition, large quantities of petro- 
leum products are used by airplanes, 
railroads, public utilities, steamships, 
commercial buildings, etc. 

It would seem that the demand for 
petroleum products is ever-increasing, 
and in this connection it is interesting 
to note the big increase in population 
in the United States, from 181 million 
in 1940, to around 155 million at the 
present time. 

In estimating the outlook for this 
year, it is assumed that Iran cannot be 
counted upon to supply its usual share 
of world demands. It is also assumed 
that requirements in the Korean the- 
atre will be virtually unaffected by any 
type of armistice during 1952, as sub- 
stantial volumes of petroleum will be 
required to maintain security troops in 
that area. More petroleum will be re- 
quired to supply an increased number 
of troops in other overseas operations 
as well as armed forces at home. It is 
also possible that some military stock- 
piling of petroleum products will occur. 

Weather conditions also affect the 
demand, as well-as the general level 


80 


of economic activity. It is expected that 
the 1952 index of production will be 
about 5.9 per cent above the 195] 
level. 

Hence, it appears that the petroleum 
industry will be required to operate at 
a higher rate ‘than ever before. It is 
reported that present producing. ca- 
pacity is adequate to meet the forecast 
demand for domestic crude oil, but 
greater exploratory and development 
activity will be necessary to improve 
the position of the nation’s reserve 
capacity. 

It is expected that during 1952, the 
oil industry will be required to meet a 
total demand for petroleum products 
equal to an increase of 6.3 per cent 
over last year. 

The earnings of oil companies last 
year were the best on record and, if 
they can be maintained, are sufficient 
to warrant the present level of common 
stock prices. Some weeks ago I men- 
tioned the fact that I had recommended 
these stocks at much lower levels, and 
did not care to go out on a limb at this 
stage, after the stocks have advanced 
so much. Certainly, many of these 
stocks advanced more than I had 
dreamed, such as Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, (which was recommended in 
the 30s some years ago—recent price 
equal to 168). The only new recom- 
mendations I have made in this group, 
in recent months, have been Pure Oil, 
Mid-Continent Petroleum, and Texas 
Gulf Producing. All of these have done 
very well. 

It is my guess that the dividend on 
Socony-Vacuum might be increased to 
$2.00 (this has occurred); that Pure 
Oil will either split the stock, or sep- 
arate its petroleum business from its 
natural gas business (in either case, in- 
creased dividends to the stockholders 
would result); that Mid-Continent Pe- 
troleum will sell in the 80s, and then be 
split (now around 81%). 

For long-pull investors, who are not 
concerned about market fluctuations, 
Gulf Oil still seems reasonably priced, 
even though it has advanced exten- 
sively since recommended here. This 
is the well-known Mellon company, 
very strong financially, and with enor- 
mous crude oil reserves. The stock 
is now in the middle 50s. 

Atlantic Refining earned over $12 8 
share last year, has been increasing its 
production. If, as probable, substantial 


(CoNnTINUED ON PAGE 33) 
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YES—THE 1952 GOLD STOCK BOOM 
SHOULD MAKE QUICK FORTUNES 


.The most important factor in the life 
of the individual, next to good health, 
must be his financial well being. With 
economic independence, he can develope 
personality, improve his way of life and 
distinguish himself as an individual. 

In the development of personal eco- 
nomic security, we consider the stock 
market of primary importance. It may 
reasonably be looked upon as the short- 
cut to financial success. At least, it 
affords a direct way to affluence. 

The experience of half a century has 
enabled us to work out a scientific for- 
mula for fortune building. Success over 
many years has proved that knowing 
what to buy and when to buy and sell is 
the secret of quick fortune building. It is 
far better to know the time to sell to the 
false optimists and the time to buy from 
the misguided pessimists than it is to be 
familiar with market theories. 

Years of conspicuous success for clients 
has built us pre-eminent recognition for 
our long-term market profits. That is why 
worried investors write from many parts 
of America to get the “Stock Market 
Appraisements” we formerly syndicated 
nationally on financial pages under the 
» heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 


Who, from devot 
for investors, wrote 
“the 


all one needs to know about the stock 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


ing many years building fortunes 
“America Tomorrow,” called 


when and what to buy and sell is about future,”’ sent free to hi 


of our growth situations we recommend 
for substantial income and rapid growth. 
While we await opportunities like we 
now see in the gold stocks they need in- 
struction to protect them from the dan- 
gers of ill advised speculation. 


GROWTH FIRST — THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent falacies 
that distorts the judgment of the average 
investor is the idea he can buy at any 
time and be sure of a profit. He has 
slight knowledge of the economic and 
investment cycles. He knows next to 
nothing about growth values. He does not 
realize the great number of stocks listed 
that are in a natural stagnation. He 
does not know how few are impulsed by 
special advantages such as will be the 
case in the gold stocks. ‘ 

Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few. poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought a pre-reorganization bond that 
doubled in price at seventy and sold to 
buy an oil stock at six that went to 
nineteen. A recent discovery at six has 
already advanced to twelve and our gold 
research preparation should produce even 
greater fortune-building results. 





market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our reliable guidance on 
when and what to buy forced us to publish our comments in 
inexpensive weekly bulletins. 

To buy and hold long-term growth situations before the public 
recognizes their potential values largely eliminates the hazards 
of speculation. Now, thanks to the discovery made while evalu- 
ating fundamental psychological factors found in the Roystone 
Heavy Industry formula, we are enabled to detect the difference 
between distribution and accumulation, to tell the correct time 
to by and sell. We follow the fundamentals that make for 
profits. Currently, we are preparing for the next gold stock 
boom sparked by the raise in the price of gold. We are explor- 
ing the field to uncover the issues that show the greatest fortune- 
building potentials for that event. 

Without such preparation for the future, the average investor 
never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune in 
a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, investors 
and traders are equally victims of popular sentiment. They buy 
when they should sell and sell when they should buy. To pro- 
tect clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety 
Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and 
so have no growth futures. Investors should not seek dividends 
at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 

To protect our clients, we continually cautiea, “It is folly to 

gamble.” We buy values, not the market averages. In order te 
protect clients from getting funds frozen in “stocks having ex- 
cellent past dividend records” we select growth values in their 
infancy. Buying special situations, long-term growth possibilities 
independent of general conditions, makes all the difference be- 
tween failure and fortune-building. 
_ Naturally, the long trend turning points are essential to the 
investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” is 
the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching for growth 
values has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. 
It would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of gratitude from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 


The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement research. That alone will offset 
inflation. That, and fortune-building requirements, calls for at 
least a fifty per cent fund gain each year. Instead, the great 
majority of investors see their cash values shrink each year. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says...’ is respected by the best in Wall 
Street, from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years, while writing 
for this service he has foreseen all the important market 
changes. 
“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest 
investment and business guidance. Such assistance can be de- 
rived only from factually appraising future investment oppor- 
tunities in the light of political and social trends. Without such 
guidance, there is small hope for the individual in his quest for 
financial independence. Too many keep guessing until they 
guess themselves into poverty. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period, 

Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When you 
send check for $25.00 be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow,” 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders, and 
our latest analysis of the gold situation. W. H. ROYSTONE, 
Forest Hills 4, Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 1931.) Midtown 
consultation appointment, $25. 
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Another“ Discovery-U psurge”’ 


CANADIAN 
OIL STOCKS 


New Report Highlights 
1952 Opportunities 


ESCRIBED as the most momentous 

oil event in decades, the intense 
activity and all-time peaks being registered 
in Canadian Oil Stocks now appear to 
presage another year of profitable oppor- 
tunities for investors. 


Saperte of new strikes which have 
lifted estimated ultimate reserve figures 
to 20 billion barrels, or 10 times present 
levels . . . of pipe lines under way to 
major markets ... of rapid growth in 
natural gas reserves ... have been 
making front-page history. 

In 1951 alone 15 Canadian Oil issues ad- 
vanced an average of 72%, with some 
stocks far exceeding this gain. Yet a care- 
ful study of latest developments indicates 
that an almost “ground-floor” oppor- 
tunity is still available in certain issues. 


10 “BEST-FOR-1952” 
SELECTIONS 


For the guidance of both new investors 
and present holders of Canadian Oils we 
are gooparing a greatly expanded, com- 
pletely revised 20-page Report on “Your 
1952 Profit-Prospects in Canadian Oils,” 
including: 


Part 1—Canada’s Lightning-Paced Oil Boom 
Part 2—Reports on 30 Leading Issues 
Part 3-Our ‘WO Best for 1952” Selections 
Part 4—Natural Ges —5 Issues for 1952 


In view of the changed outlook for certain 

this prehensive Re eport, with 
important revised ‘‘Buy-Sell’’ advices, 
should be in the hands of everyone seeking 
the most favorable current potentialities 
in this amazing growth situation. 


You may secure this fmecntionet Re- 
oy now for only $1. Prepare at once 

or this unique . >~ a opportunity 
by mailing $1 N 


OIL STATISTICS CO., Inc. 


Dept. 52, Babson Park, Mass. 














The 
TAYLOR TRADING 
TECHNIQUE 


With this method, you learn: 


The making of a trend—without knowledge 
of this action a speculator does not know 
the A-B-C’s of trading. How then can he 
follow a trend? 


The Taylor Automatic Tape Reader, its 


The greater the line, greater 
wt gen this fundamental rule for buying 
an 


Method > pa not an advisory ser. 
vice or system. ‘TEARN THIS 
METHOD M IN ON BALANCE. 


Send for a descriptive folder. 
LILLY PUBLISHING CO. 


P. O. Box 7265 
Station G, Los Angeles 37, Calif. 














To reach the TOPS 
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MARKET OUTLOOK 





Increasing 


THE pretence rally, men- 
tioned as probable in the December 1 
issue, exceeded minimum technical re- 
quirements. This favorable perform- 
ance, as reflected in the D-J average 
groups, has not eliminated the prob- 
ability of an intermediate reaction with- 
in the next month or two. At least there 
are technical indications that suggest 
the market may have real trouble in 
sustaining a broad major advance in 
1952. 

Increasing tendency toward a mi- 
nority bull market, which was empha- 
sized in this column prior to the Octo- 
ber reaction, is once again very obvious. 
Of the six or seven major groups which 
carried on dynamically in the summer 
and early autumn of 1951, only the oils 
and coppers have been able to make 
any net progress thus far in 1952. The 
chemical, drug, tire, rayon and paper 
groups have made no progress despite 
the fact that they were obvious favorites 
for the important reinvestment demand 
of January. 

Another technical indication of in- 
creasing selectivity is the laggard per- 
formance of speculative stocks. Several 
indexes of low-priced stocks during the 
last two months have shown the most 
discouraging relative performance since 
the lows of 1949. Unless there is a 
quick change for the better in the ac- 
tion of low-priced stocks, technical 
probabilities calling for a more impor- 
tant general decline than at any time 
since 1946 will be further reinforced. 


by JAMES F. HUGHEs 


selectivity 


As reflected in these indexes, the 
technical recovery from the November 
lows has been relatively feeble. If, with 
this situation still prevailing, the mar- 
ket in general should run into an inter. 
mediate selling wave no worse than 
that of October, new lows would almost 
certainly be reached in these low. 
priced indexes. On the basis of past 
experience there would be justification 
in assuming that the initiation of such 
a declining trend in low-priced specv- 
lative issues would be followed by the 
market in general. 

Before the October reaction I pointed 
out that it was not too easy to switch 
market leadership in the late stages of 
a major advance from high-grade in- 
vestment issues to more speculative 
stocks, many of which had previously 
shown signs of having exhausted their 
technical potentialities. In September it 
was rather generally accepted that the 
rail stocks would take over leadership 
and carry the average for the group to 
around the 100 level against a back- 
ground of expanding speculation. 

However, in September the technical 
probabilities were against the rail aver- 
age exceeding its February high be 
cause too many active, low-priced rail 
stocks had been knocked down 30 to 
40 per cent from the top of the climac- 
tic surge staged by the rail group be- 
tween July, 1950, and February, 1951. 
In the regulated market it is much more 
difficult than most people think to warm 
up stocks that have had a climax blow- 
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off followed by an important decline 
that leaves too much stock immediately 
overhanging the market. It proved im- 
possible in October for the rails, and 
for the steels also, to take over leader- 
ship from the free-wheeling high-priced 
investment quality issues. There is no 
reason to believe that it will be any 
easier in February-March than it was 
in October-November. 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


earnings can be maintained, the stock 
still has appreciation possibilities for 
the long pull. It is now in the low 80s. 
The Atlas Corporation is a very large 
holder of Atlantic stock. 

In the low-priced field, I consider 
that Texas Gulf Producing, recently 
around $1, is still most attractive for 
the long-pull. I think that those with 
patience, will do very well with this 
stock. 

Stock prices never climb all the way 
to heaven, and it is certain that the oil 
stocks will not advance forever. For 
those having large profits ip oil stocks 
(in many cases, these amount to much 
more than 100 per cent), it seems to me 
that it would be prudent to take some 
profits, or at least sell sufficient so that 
the remaining stock held costs nothing. 
For example, if a man bought 100 
shares of Socony-Vacuum at 20 and if 
he sells 50 shares at the recent price of 
40, he gets back his original purchase 
price, and still owns 50 shares which 
cost nothing. When one has none of his 
own capital at risk, he can take a 
chance on a further advance. 

Safeguarding profits in stocks is a 
most important angle of the business of 
investing. Every investor has his own 
individual problems; one is interested in 
income; another in capital appreciation; 
one depends on investment income for 
his existence; another has income from 
other sources; one is in the high-tax 
bracket; one pays little taxes, etc. 
Blanket advice cannot be given cover- 
ing all cases. . 

“A bull makes money; a bear makes; 
but a hog never makes.” 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 














Announcing UNITED’S Special Report on 


47 STOCKS 


OF DEBT-FREE COMPANIES 
All Profits Accrue to Stockholders 


F  gpsenicapse of bank loans or senior capital is a mark of distinction for 
any company—an indication of conservative management and 
strong financial standing. Stockholders in such debt-free companies 
are in the fortunate position of owning these businesses in entirety 
free from mortgages or prior claims. A new Report on 47 debt-free 
companies has just been completed by our Staff. This Report divides 
these stocks into five classes as follows: 


@ Stocks with strong Growth characteristics 

@ Dividend-Payers for 25 years. Yields up to 7% 
@ Natural Resource Inflation-Hedge Issues 

@ Sound Stocks yielding from 7% to 9% 

@ Low-Priced Stocks (below 20) for Appreciation 


The 47-Stocks in this 2-page Report have been selected only after a careful 
appraisal of every debt-free company whose stock is listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. You will find it most helpful in making new investments for 
either appreciation or increased income. 


This 47-Stock Report and the next four issues of the 12-page UNITED 
Service sent to new readers for only ONE DOLLAR. Use coupon below. 


UNITED Reports 


are backed by 30 | Name be aby 


years’ experience in | Address 
counselling inves- 


tors. They are used | 
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investment service. 


| 210 NEWBURY ST. 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 




















Net yield to buyer of new 1-story 

O building leased for 15 years to 

AAA-1 rated and listed chain store 

tenant. Price $120,000; no mort- 

gage; located in Penna. city with trade area 
Over 250,000. 


Box #F215, FORBES MAGAZINE 
80 - 5th Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

















SPECIAL 1952 INVITATION 
from the Revolutionary New Investment Aid 


MARKET TIMER 


Tells you WHEN to Buy 
and Sell Your Stocks 


Because of the response from investers to this 
unique new investment aid, we are once again 
pa a B @ money-savin trial offer at st this be- 
sinning of the year pe “4 Under this special 
offer which saves you one-third, nah my copies of 
the new MARKET TIMER wilt be sent for Ave 
weeks to those investors who have come to realize 
the crucial importance of ‘‘market timing’’—of 
knowing, not only what stocks to buy, but 

they should be bought and sold for 
maximum profits. 


Eg after 25 years of pies | mar- 

ket analysis, the MARKET TIMER p out 
those relatively few points in the year’ _ it 
is advantageous for you to purchase certain 
stocks. In the same way, the MAR TIMER 
tells you when it is most advantageous to sell. 


stocks, how long to hold them, and to 
sell them for maximum gains, then you are 
A profit from the unique new MARKET 


-taclatha ha tay gine ar gt ek myyne ttrameeana 


PLEASE ACT TODAY 
FOR THESE EXTRA REPO 


In addition to seeing the new MARKET § 
TIMER for a special trial period at a saving : 
of one-third, you will also receive at once, § 

at no extra cost— 
Selected Securities Guide 
ve weekly issues of the SELECTED SECUB- s 
ITIES GUIDE, the famed investment service which : 
selects specific stocks for purchase and includes each 
week 40-50 stocks with ‘‘profit potential’ rating. 
»—> How to Be Your Own investment 
Counsellor 
A special 54-page analysis showing the basis of s 
a Successful common stock investing-dividends and valu- 
e ations—and specific stock selection. 
Seeccccenceucsccccunuasccecsucasenassy 


Now you can see the new MARKET TIMER 
every week for five weeks under this special is- 
vitation trial for only $5. This offer saves you 
1/3 the regular rate. Begin increasing your in- 
vestment profits through accurate timing 
start receiving your copies of the MARKET 
TIMER at once. 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-1 for the next 5 weeks’ issues of the new MARKET TIMER and also 
receive the Selected Securities Guide for 5 weeks at no extra charge as well as the special 
54-page report HOW TO BE YOUR OWN INVESTMENT COUNSELLOR, 


International Statistical Bureau, Inc., Empire State Bidg., New York 1 
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LAST CALL 


by DEMAND! 


DON'T MISS 
BABSON'S SPECIAL OFFER! 


The first publication of Babson’s 1952 
Forecast ad resulted in such a heavy 
demand from investors across the na- 
tion, that we are repeating the offer (see 
&® below) and have ordered a 2nd printing. 


ge & a 


BEST VALUE IN YEARS! 
BABSON’S 


1952 FORECAST FOR 
STOCKS and BONDS 


INVESTORS: Make °52 profitable 
for you—get your now of 
BABSON’S 1952 FORECAST for 
Stocks and Bonds. Most compre- 
hensive forecast we have published in 
Packed with valuable invest- 
ment facts — it’s readily useable as a 
guide for 1952 investing. Here are a 
few of the subjects: 


@ 15 Best Stocks to BUY for 1952 

15 Stocks to SELL 

Best BUYS in Bonds 

Will Controls be Thrown Out? 

Will Inflation Run Wild in 1952? 

10 Stocks of Prominent Companies 
to HOLD 

What is Outlook for Stock Market? 

Discusses Business, Politics, Labor, 
Farmer, Taxes, and Real | Estate. 

With every 1952 Forecast we will 
include a typical $20,000 Babson 
Investment PORTFOLIO 


SUPPLY LIMITED — ORDER NOW! 
AVAILABLE AT COST — ONLY $1 


‘To acquaint investors with Babson’s a 


the country’s Oldest Investment Advisory Ser 


vice, we are offering the 1952 Forecast for $1 — 
the cost of printing and mailing. Demand will 

be heavy — so play safe and mail $1 with this 
25 TODAY! 


SPECIAL BONUS FOR PROMPT REPLY 


Without extra cost we will also include 
vestment-Barometer 


| ACT NOW — MAIL $1 WITH THIS AD 
Write Depe. F-110 
BABSON’S REPORTS 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 








STOCK MARKET 
SUCCESS STORY 


After 24 years ef hacd kneoks and sedy, = 
auther learned the secret of “beating” the 

market—withewt taking needless risks. She 
(yes, a woman) meade a fortune in stocks, 
has never averaged less than 35% per year! 
The most important financial lesson in your 
Be — written in delightful, non-technical 
style. “BUY yaa Ot 

am NG 
STOCKFAX, Les ANGELES CALIF. 








MARKET COMMENT 





by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


The stock market and business 


For THE past ten years, most of the 
time, business and earnings have been 
better than the stock market. Recently 
the stock market has been better than 
business. Business has not been “getting 
better,” but the stock market has been 
going higher. 

Business and the stock market do not 
have to go together. It is the supply of 
shares and the demand for them that 
establishes prices, not earnings, assets 
and dividends. But one always feels 
more assurance when the two trends 
mesh. 

No one can deal daily with stock in- 
vestors at present without being im- 
pressed with the way in which reluct- 
ance to accrue capital gains taxes is 
inhibiting profit-taking—and thus reduc- 
ing the supply of shares. 

How many shareowners can afford to 
sell Standard Oil of New Jersey? There 
are 60,580,000 shares issued, and 
at least 57,212,500 shares (probably 
more) weré acquired at a cost of less 
than $46 a share. There have been only 
3,367,500 shares, or 54% of the out- 
standing issue, traded at prices higher 
than 46. The stock recently sold at 85. 
Probably the average cost to the holders 
of 75% of the stock issued is less than 
$25 a share. If the investor with a cost 
of $25 sells his stock at $80, he incurs 
a capital gains tax of 26% of the profit, 
or $14.30 a share. This means that he 
really sells his shares at $65.70 a share 
against a quoted price of 80. If he sells 
1,000 shares, he immediately is $14,300 
poorer than he would be if he kept itl! 
Is it any wonder that buyers of Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey find thin 
offerings? 

Similar figures can be developed for 
hundreds of other issues. Most of the 
owners of Aluminum Ltd. have costs of 
$30 a share or less for the present stock, 
which lately sold at $120. At least 91% 
of the owners of Amerada paid less than 
half of the present quoted price for their 
shares. There are similar, if less ex- 
treme, situations in Du Pont, General 
Motors, Texas Gulf Sulphur, General 
Electric, Cities Service, Charles Pfizer, 
Corning Glass, Socony-Vacuum, and a 
host of others. 

The capital gains tax, bad as it is in 
theory, by inhibiting profit-taking in 
good stocks, has been the biggest factor 
in recent years in making the rich get 
richer. 

If the rate were reduced from 26% to 
10%, the Federal Government no doubt 
would collect billions more in capital 
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gains taxes. Instead of favoring reduc- 
ing it, some Congressmen think it 
should be increased! 

I do not feel too much confidence in 
myself when I try to forecast the prob- 
able behavior of the market over the 
near term. The external environment is 
not confidence-creating. Business is not 
getting better. If anything, it is getting 
worse. Earnings are not rising, except 
in isolated cases; and this year there 
are likely to be more dividend reduc- 
tions than increases. I suspect, too, that 
there is more deflation than inflation 
going on in the economy. In industry 
after industry, abundance is replacing 
shortages. 

Yet, the supply-demand factors in the 
stock market still are favorable to higher 
prices. There is a persistent investment 
demand, and it is failing to bring out 
a supply of shares large enough to pre- 
vent prices from rising. For years, the 
stock market has been worse than busi- 
ness; and it could be better than busi- 
ness for a while. There is a lot of money 
around. The usual earmarks of an im- 
portant top—heedless speculation, severe 
overvaluation, overextended margin ac- 
counts, big volume of trading—are lack- 
ing. 

My projection, subject to change, 
would be that both the D-] Industrials 
and the D-J Rails will register new highs 
before there is 10% decline. New highs 
mean prices higher than the previous 
tops of 277.51 on September 14, 1951, 
and 90.82 on February 9, 1951. After 
that, and a little more rise, we might 
get a “correction.” On my charts, how- 
ever, I see important “demand areas” 
on a setback at 255-265 and 79-82. The 
more important downside “support 
areas” in event of a real test would be 
230-240 in the Industrials and perhaps 
72-75 in the Rails. 

I want to make it perfectly plain that, 
while I see a good possibility of some 
less favorable market “weather” later 
this year, I would not sell well-selected 
long positions in quality investment 
stocks such as the Ods, Chemicals, Util- 
ities and “Growths” Stocks—and, above 
all, I would not sell my Life Insurance 
Shares. It won't be worthwhile, on the 
basis of anything now visable, to pay 
those capital gains taxes. As for the 
trader, and the investor in “off-color” 
stocks, that’s a horse of another color. 
Out-and-out traders and speculators 
(there are not many of them any more) 
should reduce their commitments, just 
as a matter of prudence, when we get 
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For Only $5, You Can 


TRY BARRON'S 
FOR 17 WEEKS 


to help your money grow 


is a way to discover, at low cost, how 
farton's National Business and Financial Weekly 
gives you complete and investment guid- 


that cost much more. A trial s ription—17 
weeks for only $5—brings you: 


Eve: ing you need to know to help you handle 
your ee and investment affairs with greater 
understanding and foresight . . . the investment 
implications of current political and economic 
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you must have to anticipate trends and grasp 
profitable investment opportunities . . . the knowl- 
edge of underlying trends, immediate outlook, 
vital news and statistics, which indicate intrinsic 
values of and bonds, real estate, commodi- 
ties. Compactly edited to conserve your time, yet 
keep you profitably informed. 


No other publication is like Barron’s. It is 
especially edited fer the man who is worth over 
$10,000, or who saves $1,000 or more a year. It 
is the only weekly affiliated with Dow Jones, and 
has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, specialized in- 
formation in serving you. 


Try Barron’s and see for yourself how 
this complete weekly ial news service gives 
you money-making, protective information you need 
in managing your business and investments wisely, 
profitably, in the eventful weeks ahead. 


Only $5 for 17 weeks’ trial; full year’s sub- 
wription only $15. Just send this ad today with 
your check; or tell us to bill you later. F-215 
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The Only Weekly Affiliated with Dow Jones 
40 New Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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In Chase Economic Diagrams, expected pattern 
fer the security market always is illustrated for 
ever a year ahead. In the S/D REPORTS, indi- 
cated objectives tewards which the prices of in- 
dividual stocks (and D-J Averages) are headed, 
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Within the last decade, $500 investments in 
Richfield Oil, Tri-Centinental and R.K.O. 
Common Steck Warrants appreciated to 
$44,000, $85,00@ and $104,000 respectively. 
If yeu are interested in capital 
appreciation, be sure to read 
“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF 
COMMON STOCK WARRANTS" 
by Sidney Fried 
It discusses Warrants in their different 
1) pleres many avenues of their 
Profitable purchase and sale — describes 
current opportunities in Warrants. 
For your copy send $2 to the publishers, 
R. H. M Dept. D, 220 Fifth 


. Associates, 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., or send for 
free descriptive folder. 
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some 2%-million or 3-million share days 
with the Industrials somewhere above 
280. 


As a “special situation” in a specula- 
tive stock, I like Pittston Co. at around 
80-31. It looks as if this company 
earned more than $1.80 a share on the 
common in the last quarter of 1951, 
and I can see the possibility of profits 
as high as $7 a share in 1952. Through 
its subsidiary, Clinchfield Coal, Pittston 
has a high natural gas potential. It is 
not obtaining any earnings from natural 
gas now. The export demand for coal 
is good and promises to continue good 
for some time. 


Standard Gas & Electric $4 Preferred 
came to life a little recently, selling at 
the highest price in a year. This stock 
looks like a good vehicle through which 
to buy a quality electric utility equity 
at a discount. Some time, and possibly 
within a year, shareowners should re- 
ceive in dissolution about four shares of 
Duquesne Light for each share of 
Standard Gas $4 preferred issued. On 
the basis of what other utilities of simi- 
lar quality are selling for, Duquesne 
should be worth close to $25 a share. 
This would mean close to $100 of 
Duquesne stock for around $78, the 
price of Standard Gas preferred. 
Duquesne apparently earned about 
$2.10 a share in 1951, on the stock to 
be issued, and should pay around $1.50 
per annum in dividends. Duquesne 
Light should be of a quality compar- 
able with the common stock of Phila- 
delphia Electric. 


Champion Paper (26) seems to be 
behind the market. This stock should 
earn $3.50 to $3.75 a share in the year 
to end with April (perhaps more), and 
the $1.50 dividend rate may be in- 
creased. 


Among people reasonably close to the 
company, I find little enthusiasm about 
the near-term outlook for Coca-Cola, 
which is one of the most backward 
“blue chips.” 


The Tobacco Shares, however, are 
looking a little better, due to the pos- 
sibility of another price increase for 
cigarettes. 


Columbia Broadcasting System (38), 
suggested much lower in this column, 
is acting very well; I would not 
sell it. 


Motorola remains my favorite among 
the electronics issues. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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BS assure lifetime security 
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Advantages found in no other invest- 
ment are offered you by the Pomona 
College annuity and life income plan. 

You save taxes because a sizable’ por- 
tion of the purchase price is considered 
a gift and part of the annual income is 
tax exempt. Ultimately, it serves to re- 
duce inheritance and estate taxes. 

LIFE INCOME WITH SAFETY 

It guarantees income with safety for 
the rest of your life. A firmly established 
college is the most permanent institu- 
tion known to mankind. Assets exceed- 
ing eleven million dollars are behind 
each agreement. 

In addition, it yields abundantly in 
personal satisfaction. You 
while living, that you have 
established a fund that will 
bear your name permanently 
in a great center of learning. 
Get complete information— 
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et today. 
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USED BY THOUSANDS OF INVESTORS! 


Read Pon CHARTCRAFT METHOD of 
POINT and FIGURE TRADING” 


A complete textbook outlining a practical method that 
reduces stock market trading to a mechanical science. 
$5 acopy WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
from 315 W. 35th St. Mew York f. N. Y. 
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Low Priced 
Canadian Oils 
For BIG Oil Boom 


Weeded out from hundreds of securities by the shrewd analytical staffs of 40 
leading advisory services, these 3 issues should share in the record-breaking 
oil development taking place in Canada—with Canadian oil reserves reaching 
for 20 BILLION BBLS. Each is a “special situation” with extra values you 
should know about. Each should score substantial percentage gains. 


These Natural Resource Values 
Grow with Inflation 


These specially selected undervalued oil stocks, with big assets underground, 
hedge you against inflation. The companies enjoy unusual tax protection through 
liberal depletion allowance; sound growth ahead! Assured by mounting military 
demands, petro-chemical developments, dieselation of transportation, etc. 


You may have our Special Report on “3 Low Priced Canadian Oils” with 4 
weeks’ trial subscription, including Buy, Hold & Sell consensus of 40 services, 
Little Blue Chips, Duval’s Growth Stocks, Investment Trust Outlook, Predie- 
ee ee to Come; other valuable data. Fill out, clip coupon, mail with 
é. y oday. 


DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 
Dept. R-i41, 41-43 Crescent Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Send me Canadian Oil Stock Report & 4 weeks trial subscripti in 
above features for only $1 (Air Mail $1.25). subscription including all 




















WALL STREET 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


Quipped one commission house head: 
“Brokers’ fees are plenty high. If they 
are raised, non-commission houses, like 
First Boston or Blythe & Co., will reap 
the benefit. There'll be more over-the- 
counter deals, too, and the Big Board 
will get hurt.” 

And, from one of his close col- 
leagues: “Some readjustment should be 
made. Inequities between the Big 
Board and the Curb should be ironed 
out.” This man favors a flat fee for 
transactions, especially because he feels 
the odd lot traders still are not paying 
their way. 

But the question of brokerage tees 
won't just be a Street fight, when and 
if it comes to a vote. Such heavy talk- 
ers as the SEC and the OPS will also 
get in their two cents’ worth: 


Expansionitis? 

There are those on Wall Street who 
shake their heads at the mention of 
further plant expansion by major cor- 
porations. To their way of thinking, 
several industries, notably steel and 
textiles, already have overexpanded. 
Last year’s $23.1 billion in expenditures 
was the highest level reached in the 
country’s history. Yet the major steels, 
utilities, petroleum companies and rails 
all are upping 1952 expansion budgets 


‘ subject to government okay. Advocate 


of the trend is E. F. Hutton & Co., who 
point out that a large part of the post- 
war expansion program represents “no 
more than the making up of the normal 
growth that was arrested during the 
war. An equally large amount simply 
represents,” says Hutton, “greater dol- 
lar needs arising out of higher prices 
but does not indicate a proportionate 
increase in square feet of plants or 
numbers of machines.” They also point 
to the growth in population as requiring 
such expansion. Hutton reports that “a 
study of the companies that have par- 
ticipated in plant expansion and those 
who have not, revealed that earnings 
growth has kept pace with plant ex- 
pansion. Interesting examples of suc- 
cessful expanders, according to Hutton: 
Dow Chemical, Pfizer, General Electric, 
U. S. Steel, National Steel, and Armco. 


Overheard: 

St. Louis-San Francisco Railroad div- 
idend may be trimmed, although this 
rail owns half of booming New Mexico 
and Arizona Land Trust. The reason: 
the common has been badly diluted via 
recent bond conversions. . . . Possible: 
a merger between International Tele- 
phone and York Corporation, makers of 
refrigeration equipment. . . . Loews 
divorce between film-making and ex- 
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hibiting is expected to help, rather than 


hurt that company. . , . 


plus 


0 uP 


butions are not taxable. 


Pension funds 

insurance companies have recently 
een big buyers of Du Pont and Dow 
Chemical. They are selecting those oil 
companies strong in petrochemicals and 
choosing staples like National Dairy 
and Bordens. They are also heavy buy- 
as of ethical drug companies. In sum, 
they are after blue chips with greatest 
gowth potential; they want protection recone ty 

a hedge against market recession. | } A src of sade, poring UNUSUAL MARKET, Q>EORTUNITIES frre impr 


More stock dividends plus cash 
payments may be seen. Such a policy 
bas already been adopted by a number 
of leading companies. The dual pur- 

is to enable companies to retain 
a larger percentage of earnings and at 
he same time keep stockholders happy 
in a period of high taxes. Such distri- 





for tomorrow’s markets. 


Some Stocks Being Accumulated 


Some stocks in today’s markets are gradually passing from weaker into 
stronger hands—the type of accumulation which in the past has forecast 
sharply higher prices in selective stocks. Many other stocks and stock 
groups have reached fully valued positions and have been passing into the | 
hands of less informed buyers. 
Shrewd investors, currently sitting on the sidelines, are continually picking away at selective 
stocks including many low priced specialties in groups destined to be tops in tomorrow’s interest. 


What groups—what stocks are currently being earmarked for heavier accumulation on market 
weakness? What groups are earmarked to replace today’s leaders in tomorrow’s markets? 
How about rails, steels, automotive, machine tool, drugs, gold, merchandising, rail equipment 
stocks, and many others. 


Send for current studies today. 


Now is the time to prepare 
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il) COMMON STOCKS ADVANCE A TOTAL 
OF 600 POINTS IN 1951 MARKETS 


Today Many Still Quite 
Unweary 


People in and out of Wall Street 
ut always talking about spectacular 
moves made by this or that stock held 
by some “friend.” They always yearn 
have such stocks themselves. 

Actually, so many stocks came for- 
mcd in 1950 and 1951 that Wall 
Sireet skies were dazzling. Many 
owned stocks which advanced up to 
100 points or more. It probably 
won't hurt now to hint that among 
thm were numerous clients of a well- 
own advisory service up in thrifty 
dd New England. 

Ten stocks recommended by this 
fnancial service which advanced spec- 
wularly are as follows 


Advised Peaks 
|. (146.0) Amerado 165.6 
1. ( 87.0) Anderson Clayton 128.0 
). (123.0) Atcheson 164.0 
4. ( 69.2) Amer. Cyanamid 131.4 
5. (109.6) Cons. Mining 191.0 
; 72.0) Firestone T&R 140.4 


137.0) Minn. Mng. & Mfg. 216.0 
8. (109.6) Newmont Mining 143.0 
9. ( 58.0) Rohm & Haas 160.2 
\. ( 79.0) Texas Pacific Land 188.0 


These stocks advanced an average 
more than 60 points. Gross advance 
0 December 31, 1951 was 637.2 
mints. The most spectacular, Texas 
heific Land, advanced 109 points. 
lohm & Haas was not far behind 
th 102.2 points. Not all stocks 
wre held for the term, but if sold 
fore their time, the cash went into 
ther equally speedy stocks. 

‘he way to get stocks that move so 
‘idly is to choose them from among 
te best industries. Of the 10 stocks 
dove, all except two belong to one of 
te 10 industries selected for 1951. 

Any investor who follows this 

is on the road to financial 
‘cess, That success can be speeded 
» by adopting completely the meth- 
bused by the TILLMAN SURVEY 


of Providence, Rhode Island. This 
firm first originated comparative stud- 
ies and the distinctive strength of 
Stock Groups in 1925. 


2 STOCKS 
FOR KEEPS 


There is one stock in the great 
oil Producers industry and one in 
the Pharmaceutical industry which 
Carroll Tillman, famed Wall Street 
Veteran, has named for long-term 
holding. They have been selected 
by the same methods which pro- 
duced the remarkable ten stocks 
shown elsewhere on this page. 
Use Coupon for Free Names 


TILLMAN SEES NO 


INFLATION IN 1952 
By M. Eichler 


When I interviewed Carroll Tillman 
on Inflation, I expected to be sum- 
marily referred to the street-corner 
“gossips.” However, Mr. Tillman was 
gracious enough to distill his long ex- 
perience into a few clear lines of 
thought. Then I found out how wrong 
most thinking is on this vital subject. 

At first, I just plunged in and said, 
“How much inflation will we get in 
1952, Mr. Tillman?” With a twinkle 
in his blue eyes, he said, “Which kind 
—true or synthetic?”. I said, “True.” 

“Well,” said he, “there will be no 
true inflation in 1952. The customary 
indices showed that 1951 was 19.0% 
above 1920 and our figures show that 
in 1952 these same factors will be 
10.3% above 1920”; but the low 
points of 1952 will be well below the 
1951 low figures of 175.3. 

“But,” I stammered, “what about 
the ever-present Cost of Living?” 
Said he, “The Cost of Living ‘before 
taxes’ will go down. ‘After taxes’ will 
be as much as 4% higher.” 





























As I sagged limply, I remarked that 


there MUST be some Inflation where 
there has been so much talk about it. 
He merely said, “Talk itself is a 
highly inflatable item.” 


5 TOP GROUPS 
ADVANCE 5 TIMES 
MARKET UPSPEED 


So many folks are saying that the 
Stock-Market is now “Oh, so selec- 
tive.” But the Stock-Market has been 
selective ALWAYS, although until 26 
years agonobody did anything about it. 

In 1925 the TILLMAN SURVEY 
noticed that market “selectivity” ran 
to a clear pattern. All stocks of one 
industry moved closely in response to 
the affairs of that industry. Then the 
TILLMAN SURVEY began scientific 
measuring of stocks industry by in- 
dustry. 

The measurements in 1951, for ex- 
ample, indicated that 10 out of the 50 
groups would be best. The whole 10 
advanced 39%. At the same time, the 
whole market advanced only 14.9%. 
The TILLMAN SURVEY 10 groups 
outdid the other 40, 10 to 4. 

Since the market as a whole, as 
measured by the Dow-Jones compo- 
nents, rose only 14.9%, it seems silly 
to go on saying “the market is selec- 
tive,’ without knowing precisely 
which are the best groups to select 
from. January weekly bulletins of the 
TILLMAN SURVEY of Providence 
will tell which 10 groups will lead 
in 1952... . “All aboard!” 


17 SIMPLE RULES 
FOR SUCCESS 


Big Business is run successfully on 
definite “policies.” Big Sport is played 
by hard and fast “rules.” Science 
succeeds by established “theories.” 
Financial success cannot just happen 
. ++ it too must have RULES. 

Only recently has a well-known 
Wall Street veteran, Caroll Tillman, 
felt moved to condense and write 
down his 17 rules of market success. 
Perhaps no one man has had a more 





variegated or more detailed experience 





than he. For nearly 29 years—day 
after day—he has advised clients all 
over the world —from small, timid 
investors to titled tycoons. 

What to do and what not to do, 
when boiled down from his long ex- 
perience, should be worth reading... 
and priceless when put to actual use. 
These 17 rules are clearly recorded in 
the 1952 revision of his book “TWO 
INCOMES INSTEAD OF ONE.” 

By sending in $1 with the coupon 
below, any reader of ForBEs can have 
this priceless recipe for success. So, 
pluck a dollar out of your wallet and 
mail it in with the coupon below. 


NEW PORTFOLIO 
METHOD “TOPS” 
FOR LITTLE FELLOW 


Wall Street welcomes the “little 
fellow” and his problems, but it has 
not always been able to assure him 
comfort and success. This changed 
when the TILLMAN SURVEY of 
Providence introduced the Protected 
Portfolio Method 18 months ago. 

The Low-Priced Stock Portfolio 
has profits of 32% in three months, 
with Lake Shore Mines, Capital Air- 
lines, New Mexico & Arizona, all in 
the lead. 

Every small investor owes it to 
himself to investigate this marvelous 
new method which for the first time 
gives him the same profit opportuni- 
ties enjoyed by the wealthy. 


For your copy of “Two Incomes 
Instead of One” send $1 with conpos 


CURRENT ADVICE 
AVAILABLE IN 
FREE COPY REPORT #5209 


TILLMANSURVEY 


ESTABLISHED 1923 , 
120 UNION STREET PROVIDENCE, 
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$T 00 May Solve 
Your 

Investment Problems 


Just clip $1 to this advertisement for our 
special introductory offer. It will bring 
you via air mail 5 full weeks of our 
Complete Weekly Report Service— 


PLUS, widely acclaimed booklet 
“PLANNING FOR PROFITS IN THE 
ie MARKET’ — worth far more 
than $1. 


SEE FOR YOURSELF 


why hundreds of alert investors se ar 
stitutions rely on the many fea 

the complete authoritative many VESTORS 
RESEARCH market service. 


Write Dept. F-7 


INVESTORS RESEARCH CO. 


Sante Barbera, California 














OVER 1200 CHARTS 


“THE STOCK PICTURE” now provides 
the Investor with more than 1200 differ- - § 
ent monthly stock charts. 


“THE STOCK PICTURE” is the largest, 
longest-ranged, and most accurate chart 
service published. Most of the charts 
provide you with a visual record cover- 
ing 16 years. All show yearly earnings, 
cash dividends, stock dividends, split- 
ups, etc. 


“THE STOCK PICTURE” is the one ser- 
vice that includes a chart of virtually 
every active stock listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange and Curb. 


Single Copies $11 


A Full Year’s Service $60 
(6 editions and 318 “Selecteds’’) 


(For a sample sheet, write to Dept. F ) 
Order Today From — 


M. C. HORSEY & CO. 


Publishers 
37 Wall Street, New York 5 
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‘STOCK ANAL YSIS 





Continued caution suggested 


Tue Dow-Jones industrial and railroad 
stock averages have come close to last 
year’s high. If both averages succeed 
in rising above these highs—276.37 for 
the industrials, and 90.08 for the rails-- 
followers of well-known “chart theories” 
will consider such performance a “re- 
affirmation” of the bull market. A re- 
vival of speculative enthusiasm might 
well ensue. 


If that should happen, don’t permit ° 


yourself to be carried away by an emo- 
tional market atmosphere. There is no 
likelihood of a major, sustained advance 
from present levels without the pros- 
pect of larger earnings and higher divi- 
dends. For 1952 this is not in the cards. 

President Truman’s forecasts of tre- 
mendous deficits for the current and the 
coming fiscal years have rekindled in- 
flation fears which had been dormant 
for some time. Aside from the fact that 
the President’s estimates have always 
erred on the unfavorable side, inflation 
is not necessarily the inevitable conse- 
quence of a large budget deficit. Dur- 
ing the second half of 1951, for in- 
stance, we had a Federal cash deficit 
of some $5.5 billion, without causing 
any inflationary pressures. 

By the same token, the 1950/51 fiscal 
year, beginning a few days after the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea, we had 
a cash surplus of $7.6 billion. Yet, in 
that year the country suffered a very 
serious price inflation. 

The American economy is infected 
with inflation, to be sure. But the dis- 
ease flares up only from time to time, 
and there may be intervals of consid- 
erable duration when comparative sta- 
bility or even deflation may dominate 
the economic scene. Unless you are 
willing, as an investor, to think in terms 
of years rather than months, don’t bank 
on inflation alone to bale you out of 
badly timed stock market purchases. 

Forses readers have been advised 
time and again to stress growth, growth, 
growth in the selection of common 
stocks for investment. Quite often this 
is more easily said than done. By the 
time a certain stock, or an entire indus- 
try, becomes generally known and ad- 
vertised as a “growth situation,” the 
investor will have to pay the premium 
that such popular stocks can command. 


_It is important, therefore, to recognize 


sound and promising growth in an early 
stage of development. 

Transamerica Corp. has been added 
to the small number of companies 
whose dividends are not subject to in- 
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by HEINZ H. BIEL, 


come taxes, but are treated as retum 
of capital. As in the case of Pennroad, 
United Corp., Electric Bond & Share 
and General Precision Equipment, diyi- 
dends on Transamerica will be de. 
ducted from the original cost price of 
the stock until total dividend receipts 
exceed the cost price. 

Transamerica is a holding company 
with a multitude of interests in bank. 
ing, insurance, real estate and miscel- 
laneous industries. The company has 
been charged with having created a 
monopoly in commercial banking in the 
Western States and may be required 
to divest itself of all bank stock hold- 
ings other than its interest in Bank of 
America. This would not necessarily be 
a disadvantage for Transamerica stock- 
holders and should not deter investors 
in this stock. opt 

The break-up value of Transamerica 
has been estimated at $35 a share. This 
compares with a present price of the 
stock of 23 on the N. Y.’ Stock Ex- js 
change. Any partial liquidation, volun- § — 
tary or enforced, should tend to nar- 
row the gap between the price and 
the indicated value of the stock. A pos- 
sible merger with Atlas Corporation has 
been widely discussed. 

Last year, Transamerica paid 60 
cents a share in cash and % share of 
Bank of America stock. In January a 
dividend of 1/20 share of Bank of 
America stock was paid en each Trans- 
america share; this dividend has a cash 
value of about $1.45. 

The rapidly expanding insurance and 
real estate operations, including the 
possibility of larger earnings from ail 
leases on. substantial acreage, inject @ 
strong growth factor into Transamerica. 
While the banking business is essential- 
ly stable, the territory covered by 
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WHAT IS THE 
COMMODITY TRADER’S 
INSURANCE POLICY? 


The “stop-loss order.” [In the weekly 
bulletins and on-the-spot sent to 
our subscribers, each trading reeemmendation 
is accompanied. by advice as te et price 
at which stop-loss orders sheuld be 

The selection of proper step-less leve 
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factors that makes Commodity Trend a service 

you can’t afford to be witheut. 

Current bulletins om these commodities will be 
sent you on request. 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


80 Church Street New York 7, N. ¥. 
Telephone: REctor 2-7338 
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trensamerica has better than average 
of future growth. 

“Even under present uncertain market 

genditions the stock of Transamerica 

has attraction for income and apprecia- 


=i 
"Recent the oil stocks which are still 
jtractive for long-term investment, 
even at present advanced prices, Gulf 
(il merits particular attention. 

The newly discovered oil field in 
Kuwait on the Persian Gulf—jointly 
owned by Anglo-Iranian Oil and Gulf 
Qil-is fabulously rich. It is probably 
no exaggeration to say that Gulf now 
owns over 10% of the world’s known 
oil reserves. While oil properties in the 
Near East should be appraised con- 
grvatively for spolitical reasons, the 
present price of Gulf Oil stock of 56 
is far below the estimated value of its 
Western Hemisphere assets alone. Our 
dations with Kuwait are harmonious 
in contrast to Britain’s trouble with 
ran. In fact, Gulf is benefiting greatly 
fom this situation which has resulted 
in a tremendous speedup of oil devel- 
opments in the Near East outside Iran. 


BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forpes readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


69. AN ANALysis oF INDUSTRIAL CoLo- 
«D0 AND ITs POTENTIAL FOR INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT: Detailed statistical and de- 
wriptive analysis of the natural resources, 
the industrial development, the climatic 
wnditions and the geographic features of 
the state of Colorado. Purpose: to attract 
futher industrial expansion (34 pages). 


70. WHosz Responsipmiry Is INFLA- 
ton? The responsibility for our inflation 
tests with government, labor, farm groups 
md business alike, maintains Carrol M. 
Shanks of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America. Business, however, is 
the chief supporting force of our economy 
ind as such must assume a primary role 
M arresting its progress. Financial groups 
” particular must continue their efforts 
in this direction. These have already aimed 
it reducing the active money supply in 
the hands of the public and have pressed 
for substantial reduction in non-essential 
§overnment spending, tightened monetary 
ind credit controls, public debt controls, 
ind a strong wage-price policy (21 pages). 


71. Price STABILIZATION . . . TO Ocro- 
%eR 1951: A summary of operations of the 
Office of Price Stabilization from the time 
of its ‘nea until October 1, 1951 (17 
pages ). 
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72. GovERNMENT AID TO INDUSTRY IN A 


February 15, 1952 





MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUNDS 


Chevestors MUTUAL 
Chevestors STOCK FUND 
Chovestors SELECTIVE FUND 


FACE-AMOUNT 
CERTIFICATE COMPANY 


ovestors 


SYNDICATE OF AMERICA 
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Prospectuses of these companies 
available at offices in 148 principal 
cities of the United States or from. 
the national distributor and in- 
vestment manager. 


poovestors 


DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 


Established in 1894 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 


Chemical. Fund 
A Prospectus describing the Come 
pany and its shares, including 
the price and terms of offer- 
ing, is available upon request. 


a ee. INC. 


EBERSTAD] 
4 eas New York Cit 
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Custodian Funds 


BOND, PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 


The Keystone Company 

50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
Please send me prospectuses describing 

your Organization and the shares of your 

ten Funds. S-6 
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SPECIAL 
OFFER 


That emphasize capital gain potentialities. All 
dividend payers in diversified industries. One 
now paying 8.9% dividend yield and it hasn’t 
missed a dividend since 1941. The share earn- 
ings on one increased 37% in 1951 over 1950 
and it has paid dividends regularly since 1927. 


Because of their relatively good position 
these issues are suggested as switches either 
for portfolio improvement (replacements for 
poorer grade low-priced stocks) or for tax 
purposes to those who desire to maintain some 
funds invested in low priced issues at this time. 





‘ STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION, 345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N.Y. 


1 54 


I enclose $1. Send me Standard & Poor’s Special List of 5 Low- 
Priced Stocks. Alse send me, without additional cost, the next 
3 issues of Peer’s Investment Advisory Survey, published by the 
largest statistical and investment advisory organization in the world 
—established 1860. (Offer open to New Readers of this Survey only.) 


























Free ENTERPRISE Economy: SHIPPING 
Sussiwres: Facts and figures on Federal 
aid to American shipping and an explana- 
tion of why shipping subsidies are neces- 
sary in an otherwise free-enterprise econ- 
omy: foreign competition (24 pages). 

73. New Horizons For BusINEss AND 
INDUSTRY IN THE Next Haur CENTuRY: 
“. .. we can have both guns and butter.” 
Addressing the Niagara Frontier Convoca- 
tion early in December, Harry A. Bullis 
expressed great confidence in our funda- 
mental economy and the “American genius 
for invention and improvement” to utilize 
our productive resources for rearmament 
without “any substantial reduction in our 
standard of living.” However, restraint 
and wisdom in our fiscal policies are neces- 
sary to avoid both “paralizing taxation 
and runaway inflation” (7 pages). 


74. How Nor to Kut a Fea: Refut- 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 


ing the oft-made claim of unfair alloca- 
tion of defense contracts in favor of the 
few industrial giants, Benjamin F. Fairless 
of U.S. Steel, points to the inevitable sub- 
contracting, so essential and automatic in 
our economic system, whereby “the original 
prime contracts have been subdivided into 
countless millions of individual orders,” 
and expresses his fears of corruption and 
inefficiency, were subcontract allocation 
left to the discretion of the Armed Forces 
(13 pages). 


75. Prunciptes or Goop Source RELa- 
tions: Cues for sound manufacturer-sup- 
plier relationships based on long experi- 
ence of the Personal Products Corpora- 
tion. Some thirty specific definitions of 
mutual responsibilities, felt to be of value 
for any organization, are presented in rec- 
ognition of the importance of good sources 
of supply (9 pages). 





Sharing A Business 

F. J. Lunding presents his thoughts 
on “sharing” of corporate profits, re- 
sponsibilities and ideals among man- 
agement, stockholders and labor, as 
successfully tested at the Jewel Tea Co., 
Inc., where the spirit of “wanting to” 
prevails. The mutual benefits from co- 
operative efforts are pointed out (by 
Franklin J. Lunding, The Updegraff 
Press, Ltd., Scarsdale, N. Y., $2.75). 


The Story of the Rockefeller 
Foundation 


Endowed with $50 million in 1909, 
the Rockefeller Foundation was harassed 
at first by public misgivings, then ac- 
claimed for health, educational and 
cultural projects all over the world. An 
interesting account (by Raymond B. 
Fosdick, Harper & Bros., New York, 
N. Y., $4.50). 


Are Workers Human? 

A well-written sociological study of 
the modern factory worker within the 
industrial setting, as well as an analysis 
of conditions lessening discontent and 
concomitantly raising productivity. 
Stress is placed on the need for “re- 
humanizing” work to diminish frustra- 
tions deriving from a purely material- 
istic approach (by Gordon Rattray Tay- 
lor, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, $3). 


South American Handbook— 
1951 Edition 

Revised annual guide and book of 
reference to the products, trade, re- 
sources, geographical and ethnical as- 
pects of Cuba, Mexico, Central and 
South America. Chapters on Uruguay 
and Venezuela and the overall intro- 
duction have been rewritten (The H. 
W. Wilson Co., New York, 1951, 
$1.50). 


Rand MacNally Cosmopolitan 
World Atlas 

The second edition of the Cosmo- 
politan World Atlas which in 1950 won 
the Carey-Thomas Award, enlarged 
with six new full color maps of politi- 
cally critical areas; 27 pages of new 
comparative world maps showing eco- 
nomic and natural resources, climatic 
conditions, population densities, terri- 
torial growth; revised population figures 
and other statistical and historical data 
(Rand MacNally, New York and San 


Francisco, $12.50). 








Fastifally yours) foe FG Gans 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


198th 
Consecutive Dividend 


A dividend of sixty-five cents (65¢) 
per share on the Capital Stock ot 
the Company has been declared this 
day, payable on March 10, 1952, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on February 8, 1952. 
The stock transfer books will re- 
main open. 








Rosert FIsHER 
January 25, 1952 Treasurer 
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SOCONY—VACUUM 
OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dividend > 


Jan. 29, 
No. 164 


1952 


The Board of Directors today 


declared a quarterly dividend of 
50¢ per share on the outstand- 
ing capital stock of this Com- 
pany, payable March 10, 1952, 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business February 7, 
1952, 


W. D. Bicxuas, Secretary 

















Ess) 


The Board of Directors of the 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated in New Jersey) 
has this day declared a cash dividend on the 
capital stock of $1.00 per share, of which $.75 
per share was designated as regular and $.25 per 
re as extra, payable on March 13, 1952, to 


stockholders of record at the close of business, 


three o'clock P. M., on February 11, 1952. 


A. C. MINTON, Secretary 
January 31, 1952. 





Harbison-Walker Refractories 
Company 


January 31, 1952 


Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 


Board of Directors has declared for quarter 
ending March 31, 1952 DIVIDEND of ONE 
and ONE-HALF (1%%) PER CENT or 
$1.50 per share on PREFERRED STOCK, 
payable April 19, 1952 to shareholders of 
record April 5, 1952. 

Also declared a DIVIDEND of FIFTY 
CENTS pe share on the NO PAR COM- 
MON STOCK, payable March 5, 1952 to 
shareholders of record February 11, 1952. 


G. F. CRONMILLER, JR. 
Vice President and Secretary 
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CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company has 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of one dollar ($1.00) 
per share on its $10 par value Common stock, payable 
March 10, 1952, to stockholders of record as of the close 


of business February 15, 1952. 


W. ALTON JONES, President 
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Burroughs 


207th 
ConsEcUTIVE CasH D1vIDEND 





A dividend of twenty cents 
($.20) a share has been declared 
upon the stock of BurRouGHs 
AppiInc MacHINE COMPANY, 
payable Mar. 10, 1952, to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business Feb. 8, 1952. 


SHELDON F. Hatt, 

Secretary 

Detroit, Michigan, 
January 29, 1952 
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ROBERTSHAW - FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


Greensburg, Pa. 
COMMON STOCK 
A regular quarterly di- 
vidend of 37}4¢ per share 
on the Common Stock 
has been declared, pay- 
able March 20, 1952 to 
stockholders of record 
at the close of business 

March 10, 1952. 


The transfer books will 
not be closed. 





WALTER H. STEFFLER 
Secretary & Treasurer 
January 24, 1952. 











Allegheny Ludium Steel Corporation 








Union CarBivE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


UCC) 


A cash dividend of Fifty cents 


'(50¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation | 
has been declared, payable Mar. 3, 
1952 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business Feb. 1, 1952. 


KENNETH H. HANNAN, 
Secretary - 


























Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5,N.Y. 


Dividend No. 41 
on Common Stock 








A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
r share has been declared, payable 
arch 21, 1952, to holders of record 

at the close of business on February 

27, 1952 on the Common Stock of 

Atlas Corporation. 


Wa ter A. Peterson, Treasurer 
January 26, 1952. 

















SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Common Stock Dividend No. 52 


A dividend of 621% cents 
per share has been declared 
on the Common Stock of 
Southern Natural Gas Com- 
pany, payable March 13, 
1952 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
on February 29, 1959. 

H. D. McHENRY, 
Secretary. 
Deted: January 25, 1952. 
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e=5 COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Twenty-First 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share will be paid March 10, 1952 to 
stockholders of record February 15, 
1952. at 3 P. M. 


LYLE L. SHEPARD 
Treasurer 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 


SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has 
today declared a quarterly 
cash dividend of 75 cents 
per share on the common 
. stock of this Company, also 
a ten per cent stock divi- 
dend, both payable March 
5, 1952, to stockholders of 








record at the close of bus- 
iness January 30, 1952. 


Cc. L. SWIM, 
Jan. 15, 1952 Secretary 























CONTINENTAL 
(SG Sek Mae A ac rr RRR 
C, CAN COMPANY, Inc. 
A regular quarterly dividend of fifty 
cents (50¢) per share on the common 
stock of this Company has been ‘declared 
payable March 15, 1952, to stockholders 


of record at the close of business Feb~« 
Tuary 25, 1952. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 























RICHFIELD 
Atvidend notice 


















Pittsburgh, Penna. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation held 
; today, January 24, 1952, a divi- 
ania dend of fifty cents (50c) per share 
was declared on the Common 
— Stock of the Corporation, payable 
NE March 31, 1952, to Common stock- 
or holders of record at the close of 
CK, business on March 1, 1952. 
of The Board also declared a dividend of one 
dollar nine and three-eighths cents ($1.09375) 
TY per share on the $4.375 Cumulative Preferred 
¥* Stock of the Corporation, payable March 15, 
, o 1952, to Preferred stockholders of record at the 
, close of business on March 1, 1952. 
JR. S. A. McCASKEY, JR. 
tary Secretary. 
AK 'O “A Family of 
tomcumos f Famous Names” 
The Board of Directors of Avco 
Manufacturing Corporation has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
15 cents a share on the Common 
Stock payable March 20, 1952, to 
stockholders of record February 
29, 1952. 
R. S. Pruitt, Secretary 
420 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N.Y. 
January 25, 1952 
orbes February 15, 1952 






















The Board of Directors, at a meeting held January 26, 
1952, declared a regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents 
per share on stock of this Corporation for the first 
quarter of the calendar year 1952, payable March 15, 
1952, to stockholders of record as of the close of 
business February 15, 1952. 


Cleve B. Bonner, Secretary 


RICHFIELD 
O¢vl Corporation 


Executive Offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 
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THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 





A useful definition of liberty is ob- 
tained only by seeking the principle of 
liberty in the main business of human 
life, that is to say, in the process by 
which men educate their responses and 
learn to control their environment. 

—WALTER LIPPMANN. 


Freedom dies with every individual; 
it is not reborn with his successors; it 
must be achieved anew, generation by 
generation. —HeEnry M. WRrisTON. 


Christianity, as it cannot too strongly 
be stated, is not committed to any po- 
litical system or form of government. 

—Raymonp C, Knox. 


Nothing is more destructive of hu- 
man dignity than a rule which imposes 
a mute and blind obedience. 

—ANTHONY EDEN. 


Kindness works simply and persever- 
ingly; it produces no strained relations 
which prejudice its working; strained 
relations which already exist it relaxes. 
Mistrust and misunderstanding it puts 
to flight, and it strengthens itself by 
calling forth answering kindness. Hence 
it is the farthest reaching and the most 
effective of all forces. 

—ALBERT SCHWEITZER. 


There is no security on this earth. 
Only opportunity. 
—Gen. DoucLas MACARTHUR. 


If you want to raise a crop for one 
year, plant corn. If you want to raise a 
crop for decades, plant trees. If you 
want to raise a crop for centuries, raise 
men. If you want to plant a crop for 
eternities, raise democracies. 

—Caru A. SCHENK. 


In the gate of Patience there is no 
crowding. — Moroccan PROVERB. 


Those who trust to chance must 
abide by the results of chance. They 
have no legitimate complaint against 
anyone but themselves. 

—CaLvin COooLipce. 


If fear is cultivated it will become 
stronger. If faith is cultivated it will 
achieve the mastery. We have a right 
to believe that faith is the stronger 
emotion because it is positive whereas 
fear is negative. 

—JoHN Paut Jones, D.D. 


Truth is the discipline of the ascetic, 
the quest of the mystic, the faith of the 
simple, the ransom of the weak, the 
standard of the righteous, the doctrine 
of the meek, and the challenge of Na- 
ture. Together, all these constitute the 
Law of the Universe. 

—Joun Hay ALLISON. 


When moral courage feels that it is 
in the right, there is no personal dar- 
ing of which it is incapable. 

—Leicu Hunt. 


Our dependence outweighs our in- 
dependence, for we are independent 
only in our desire, while we are de- 
pendent on our health, on nature, on 
society, on everything in us and out- 
side us. —Henri F. AMEEL. 


The wise sometimes condescend to 
accept of titles; but none but a fool 
would imagine them of any real import- 
ance. We ought to depend upon intrin- 
sic merit, and not on the slender helps 
of a title. —GOLDSMITH. 


The future of civilization is, to a 
great extent, being written in the class- 
rooms of the world. 

—MiLton L. SMITH. 


You had better be ready to change 
your miud when needed or your mind 
will change you. The way a man’s 
mind runs is the way he is sure to go. 

—H. B. Witson. 


It is an infallible rule—when a fellow 
gets too big for his job, the job is too 
big for him. —SuNsHINE MAGAZINE. 


God is subtle but not malicious. 
—ALBERT EINSTEIN. 


The contagion of crime is like that 
of the plague. Criminals collected to- 


gether corrupt each other. They are - 


worse than ever when, at the termina- 
tion of their punishment, they return 
to society. —NAPOLEON. 


One of the greatest secrets of success 
and happiness is always to have some- 
thing left over. It may be earnings that 
are set aside as an investment and for 
the proverbial “rainy day,” or it may be 
that energy of ours that we conserve 
rather than waste. He who sees in argu- 
ments and disputes their futility, and 
who retires to himself to work things 
out, is a wise man. It is wiser to think 
things out, rather than to fight them 
out. You don’t get used up this way] 

—GEORGE MATTHEW ADAMs. 


Whether our efforts are, or not, fa- 
vored by life, let us be able to say, 
when we come near to the great goal, 
“I have done what I could.” 

—Louts PAstTeur. 


It is not enough to be ready to go 
where duty calls. A man should stand 
around where he can hear the call! 

—Rosert Louts STEVENSON. 


My library is my kingdom, and here 
I try to make my rule absolute—shut- 
ting off this single nook from wife, 
daughter and society. Elsewhere I have 
only a verbal authority, and vague. 
Unhappy is the man, in my opinion, 
who has no spot at home where he can 
be at home to himself—to court himself 
and hide away. —MONTAIGNE. 


A man doesn’t begin to attain wis- 
dom until he recognizes he is no longer 
indispensable. —Ricuarp E. Byrp. 


His heart was as great as the world, 
but there was no room in it to hold the 
memory of a wrong. —EMERSON. 


Just keep on agoing—don’t dare to 
stand still; for water a-flowing is what 
turns the mill. Just keep on aworking 
and happiness gain, for no one oft 
shirking does greatness attain. 

—ALONZO NEWTON BENN. 


Be not afraid of life. Believe that 
life is worth living, and your belief 
will help create the fact. 

—WILLIAM JAMES. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 














A Text... 


Sent in by William J. Graichen, 
Amana, Ia. What’s your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 


The Lord will perfect that which con- 
cerneth me: thy mercy, O Lord, endureth 
for ever: forsake not the works of thine 
own hands. 


—Psatm 138:8 
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It was the worst snowstorm of the year, 


but there was no stopping 


The Blizzard B aby and “Your Unseen Friend” 


THIS storm came out of nowhere... 


Hit the town with drifts that were 
shoulder-high in the flats—drifts that 
neither man nor beast nor ordinary 


plows could navigate. Everything was 
at a standstill. 


Everything but The Blizzard Baby, 
the town’s new rotary snowplow! 
There was no stopping her. 


She was built to keep going, to keep 
bucking big drifts, to keep riding 
deep ruts... hour after hour... in 
freezing cold weather. In her 
“pusher,” she had gears and axles 
made of tough, stress-resisting Nickel 
alloy steel! 


And in her rotary mechanism, she 
had more of these rugged, long-lived 
Nickel-containing alloys...in vital 
parts! That’s why the wearing, tear- 
ing job of sucking snow in, chewing 
up chunks, and spewing the spray 80 to 
100 feet off the road, didn’t wear The 
Blizzard Baby down. That’s why she 
could keep everlastingly at it till the 
town’s highways were clear. 


It’s easy enough to see what Nickel 
does for a snowplow on the home 
front or a jet plane on the defense 
front. But see the Nickel itself... 7? 
You can’t... because it’s intermixed 
with other metals to add strength, 
heat-resistance, 
properties. 


That is why Nickel is called, ‘‘ Your 
Unseen Friend.’’ 


For the inquiring mind: Where does 
Nickel come from—who made this 
friendly metal useful, valuable? How is 
it possible to raise tons of ore thousands 
of feet and produce Nickel for your ever 
expanding world of wonders ? 

This romance of men, mines, and 
machines, of developing resources, is in 
your free copy of ‘‘The Romance of 
Nickel.’’ Write, The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., Dept. 500a, New York 5, 


;, a A © 1952, T.I.N. Co. 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY. Inc. 


or other special tn, Nickel — pas 
: ee- Lour Unseen frien 























SOUTHERN 


RALLWAY SYSTEM 
‘WASHINGTON, D. C. 





The Southern Serves the South 

















HEY’RE not “tall tales” — the amazing things 
you hear about the Southland these days. Big 
things are happening down Dixie way. 


Southern industry is on the march. Industrial 


development in the South is at an all-time peak. 


Today the “song of the South” is the enthu- 
siastic chatter of riveting guns as new factories 
go up. It’s the steady hum of countless machines 
turning out manufactured products of all kinds. 


This is the music of modern Dixie. Come down 
and listen to it. Come down and see! 


“Look Ahead — Look South!’ 


Phony A, Wgidles 


President 








